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Boswell’s Johnson. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including Boswell’s 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson's 
Diary of a Journey into North Wales. Edited by 
GeorGE Birkpeck Hii, D.C.L., Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. With many Portraits, Views, Fac- 
similes, &c. Six Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 


and Gilt Tops, $10 oo. 


Edition de Luxe, Six Volumes, Large 8vo, Half Lea- 


ther, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $30 oo. 


Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell may perhaps 
be regarded as the most scholarly, painstaking, liberal- 
minded, fair,and complete that has yet been published. Tt 
is honest work throughout, and careful and loving work, 
and it is informed by a sanity and ripeness of judgment, 
and illustrated by an extent of information, which must 
place and keep it in the front rank.—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 

This great work has now reached a form which may 
be considered definitive and final. ... 1s every way the 
best edition ever published.—N.Y. Matt AND ExPREss. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
B®” The above work will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, 


WITH 
A Four-page Supplement. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descrip- 
tions of Spring Costumes for Ladies and Children ; a corplete 
English Riding-Habit ; Faney-work Patterns, etc., ete. 


AN OLD LEGEND. 
NCE, long ago, when the world was young, and 
( men turned to the gods for the gifts they craved 
once, so the story goes, there lived a man and wo- 
man bound each to the other by an exceeding great 
love. Neither ministered unto the other, for the 
light and beauty each bore within filled them with 
such glory and strength that their days were an un- 
folding, nor needed succor from outside things. But 
so great was their love, so the legend runs, that as 
time went they felt within them the throb of a great 
desire to be yet more each unto the other than they 
had been. ‘‘Our joy consumes us,” cried they. 
‘*We must work or we perish. Give us, ye gods, 
that thing to do for the other which neither can do 
for himself. Give us to do what the gods have done, 

and so may love find its perfect way.” 

Long the gods poudered. ‘‘ Naught have we with- 
held,” spake they, ‘‘save one gift only. Shall Care 
dwell among men, and they be even as we?” Then 
Care herself spoke. ‘‘ Detain me not, O mighty 
ones; there is much for the men of earth to know 
that is hidden from them till Igo.” Then the oldest 
of the gods remembered what in heaven had been 
forgot, and he rose and took the hand of Care and 
led her downward to the earth. And the man and 
woman looking at her saw a beauteous maiden, full 
of glee, and her eyes were as if you looked at the 
stars at night over gardens full of perfume. And 
they shone with the light of a great gladness. And 
the faces of the man and woman lit up with an over- 
whelming joy. Then the oldest of the gods, so says 
the legend, stood majestic and held his hand aloft. 
** Children of the earth, unto you is given the divinest 
of our gifts, a being formed out of love that seeks no 
end of its own. You may make of her what you 
will. Love mostyourown—" Butthe man and the 
woman were lost with joyous Care among the flow- 
ers, nor heeded longer the voice of the oldest god. 

After many days, so the legend runs, when men 
multiplied, and each man’s need had grown greater 
to him than that of any other, and each man’s. power 
the greatest end worth striving for, then it was that 
some man stopped and looked at Care, and looking, 
turned away and ran. For Care had grown gaunt- 
eyed and hideous, and clutched at him with long 
and bony fingers. And a woman, too, in those days, 
stopped and looked at Care, and cried out in shudder- 
ing sobs. And one tried to drown her in the cup, 
aud the other meekly bore her to her grave. Then 
the oldest of the gods trembled for the children of 
earth, seeing how 4 gift had wellnigh destroyed 
them. 

But there were those, even in those days, so the 
story runs, to whom Care was beauteous as of old. 
They were those with whom Love had not died, to 
whom life meant help for others, and-opportunity for 
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service was counted blessed. And these walked hand 
in hand with Care rejoicing, and they looked into her 
face with thanksgiving, and saw that it yet glowed 
with the light of a great glory within, and that about 
her feet shone the radiance of perfect peace. “And 
the oldest of the gods walking among these was glad, 
and unto the children of earth spake once again: 
“Take the hand of Care and be thankful. Look 
into her face, and she is a handmaid from heaven. 
Shun her, and she is an ogress haunting all your 
days.” 

And the oldest of the gods departed from this earth, 
nor was seen again among men. And so the legend 
ends. 

But Care still walks abroad, and will walk, men 
say, till all men love duty and their fellow-men, and 
so love her; till men know her as a great privilege, 
and not as their own fevered creation, stalking 
hungry-eyed among their possessions. And women 
in those days will cease to shudder at Care, even be- 
fore they see the faces of their little ones, nor think 
Care has marked their foreheads, or stooped and stolen 
romance out of their lives, or crept away with their 
ambitions. And Care will not be a lean and crouch- 
ing figure huddling by firesides, but the joyous beau- 
tiful woman who leads us with radiant smile ever to 
higher planes of happiness. And this must ever be 
true, for the saddest of life is not found where Care 
is, but there where Love is and Care is denied. 


THE SPEECH OF PEOPLE. 

rJ\HE force of public opinion is something from 

whose influence very few of us are exempt, and 
we all take the cackle of our burgh for the murmur 
of the world as much now as they did in the old Ar- 
thurian days. It does not need a high station and 
the sense with it of the outside power of the great 
world in order that we should be affected; the utter- 
ed opinion of the Sewing Circle, of the Ladies’ Aid, 
of the Art Class, of the Reading Club, is sufficient to 
make or mar our fortunes, and to have it all its own 
way with us. It is not only men but women that 
feel this, not only small lives but great ones, not 
ouly princes but paupers. 

And if even kings upon their thrones can be not 
only led but forced by public opinion to do what they 
do not wish to do, how hard it must be to the minor 
mortal to resist the same great pressure—the minor 
mortal presumably not educated or trained with any 
of the care given to princes, and the pressure great 
not with reference to the usual acceptation of the 
terms great and small, but great relatively to their 
own condition. Thus, because in the hamlet of Tuber- 
ville it is the custom to have a new spring hat every 
year, that would be a daring soul who wore her old 
spring hat, or who wore it just as she put it away, 
without any new furbishing. She has to encounter 
suspicions as to her ignorance of the fashions and of 
general savoir-faire, as to her inability to meet ex- 
penses, as to her developing a mean and sordid spirit, 
as to her having had some blow that renders her in- 
different to appearances, as to her vanity in supposing 
that she can wear anything, as to a score of pricking 
trifles, all or any of which can cause discomfort 
enough to make her wish to avoid them. Because 
this same person, it may be, has been in the habit of 
keeping two servants, she waits and hesitates as to 
discharging one of them, because it will be said that 
her husband’s business is not so good as it was, and 
the fancy will impair his credit. Or because she has 
kept but one servant, and would like, for reasons of 
failing strength, or any other, to employ a ‘‘ second 
girl,” she waits and hesitates again, for the public 
opinion of the little spot coerces her into the belief 
that she has become lazy and arrogant and selfish, 
till her own conscience does not quite acquit her. 
Because she would like to change her dinner hour, 
and if she has dined at noon, now dine at night, or if 
she has dined at night, now make her heartiest meal 
in the middle of the day,she will have to run a gaunt- 
let of the criticism of all the good souls who think 
they dine at the time their grandmothers did, forget- 
ting that the hour has long been creeping on, and 
they themselves are dining much later than their 
respected ancestresses were wont. Because, in short, 
she wishes to do anything involving change or the 
unusual, she stops first to think what will be said and 
thought of it; she does generally what she thinks 
will excite no criticism at all; she makes an epoch, 
an era, she institutes a new order, and all but breaks 
up a dynasty if she decides to do differently from 
others in any way,and give opportunity for the speech 
of people. And she forgets that one of the contrib- 
uting causes to the downfall of the good Citizen King, 
of whom Heine tells, was that rooted weakness of 
character which renders unwise deference to the 
opinion of all the world, since he who endeavors to 
please everybody enas ~y pleasing nobody. To con- 
sider public opinion, to weigh and measure it and 
judge its value, is proper and just; to refrain from 
doing that which is intrinsically right on account of 
it is cowardly; and our wise woman will establish 
her hours and hire her servants and arrange her 
toilette in accordance with her own sense of duty and 
necessity, caring no doit for the speech of people. 
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MORE TIME. 

USY people always seem to have plenty of time, Their 

day is only twenty-four hours long, yet out of that 
twenty-four hours—fourteen hundred and forty moments— 
they find space for an astonishing amount of work. They 
are never afraid to undertake a new thing. They have al- 
ways a few minutes to give to a friend. They will secure 
an hour for some congenial occupation. It is to the busy 
men you go, asking can they take a part in this new pro- 
ject. Certainly; state what you would like done, or how 
you wish it, and they will lend a hand. Why, if you so de- 
sire, they will take time to tell you just what you ought to 
begin, and how to manage it. - And when one piece of work 
is accomplished they pass to the next with perfect readiness, 
and a calm confidence in their own ability. 

Yes, strange to say, the people who never have time to do 
anything are those who never have anything to do. They 
would start this scheme, take part in that transaction, if they 
only had a little more time. They would be so glad to pay 
these calls, only too delighted to give that help, to learn a 
language, or to read a book, but they cannot make the time. 
And while they lament their lack of it, all the time they had 
is gone, and their plans are still unfinished. 

After all, what more time have the busy than the idle? 
Has not each of us to-day? Has not each of us all the time 
there is? 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
MR. CURTIS AS A JOURNALIST. 


M HE constantly increasing activity of journalism elicits 

occasional comparisons between the newspapers and the 
colleges as feeders of the literary class. It is needless to say 
that in these comparisons—since the lions are here the paint- 
ers—the colleges are apt to get the worst of the encounter. 
The list of trophies of pure journalism is usually headed by 
the name of Mr. George William Curtis, but his would hardly 
seem, at first thought, a case in point. At eighteen, it must be 
remembered, he left home to enter that unincorporated college 
commonly called Brook Farm, where he studied under George 
Ripley and William Henry Channing; and he passed thence 
to what might be called the university of Concord, where he 
took honors under Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau. He 
moreover trayelled in Germany with Hedge and Hillard— 
whose society was a liberal education—and was for a time 
a student, if I mistake not, at the university of Berlin. All 
the men above-named were college graduates, and he may 
thus be said to have been at least a step-child of the Amer- 
ican college for years before he became a Tribune corre- 
spondent. Yet it is doubtless true that in his case, as in that 
of many others, the daily or weekly fencing match of the 
journals has taught him a strength of arm and a pliancy of 
wrist such as only the actual contest could have secured, 
and certainly no college could have given. 

To those who recall George Curtis in his picturesque 
youth at Brook Farm, where he and his yet handsomer bro- 
ther Burrill might be seen driving oxen at working hours, 
and in leisure time arrayed in the fanciful blouses and dainty 
caps in which the esthetic youth of that day delighted, there 
is almost a sense of pathos in the sterner contests of which 
his maturer life has seen so much. Yet he has retained 
through life the charm of presence, the melody of voice, and 
the serenity of temper which marked that earlier period. He 
has made himself respected by honorable opponents and 
feared by scoundrels, and for many years his weekly or 
monthly utterances have been a tower of strength to all 
friends of good government. Never fearing to identify 
himself with unpopular causes—as, for instance, with the 
woman suffrage movement—he has taken the virtual leader- 
ship of several, and brought them on to victory. He has es- 
pecially, since the death of Mr. Jenckes, been the acknow 
ledged head of the civil service reform, and has done more 
than any one man to bring it, in spite of professional politi 
cians, to its present favorable condition. In all this his reg 
ular connection with journalism has given him an unques 
tioned advantage. It has secured to him an organ and that 
cumulative weight which the journalist has through reitera 
tion and from holding the ear of a special audience, as the 
clergyman has the ear of his congregation. On the other 
hand, it has involved him in this occasional disadvantage, 
that he could not, like the unattached thinker, take his time 
and choose his moment before committing himself; for the 
editor must define his position as each week comes round, 
even when a day’s delay might disentangle some seemingly 
hopeless knot, and put everything in a wholly different as- 


” pect. 


During all this period Mr. Curtis has been able to do what 
Wendeli Phillips always held to be impossible, namely, to 
be at once effective with tongue and pen. At the height of 
the lecture period he was one of the half-dozen especial fa- 
vorites of the platform, and he has been repeatedly called 
upon to address the public at times of especial dignity and 
importance. On these occasions he has been always attrac- 
tive, often incisive, sometimes profound. It has been thought 
by critics that if he had detached himself from his notes on 
these occasions he would have held his audiences and even 
his subsequent readers more completely. It is not given to 
the Anglo-Saxon, as it is to the Frenchman, to Jend to a 
written discourse, by mere fire and gesticulation, all the ef- 
fect of off-hand speech. But some of Mr. Curtis’s greatest 
successes have been in connection with extemporaneous 
speeches. at national political conventions, where he has once 
or twice, by mere courage and persuasiveness, carried his 
point against heavy odds. This fact makes it probable that 
had he been a member of either House of Congress he would 
have held hisown. He would at least have been pronounced, 
as he is said to have been called by a country member of the 
New York Constitutional Convention, ‘‘a very intelligent 
man—for a literary man.” 

In the same way it may be safely assumed that if he had 
accepted the diplomatic appointments more than once offer- 
ed him, he would have taken rank with Irving and Motley 
and Lowell in the success of his career. Butall this has been 
sacrificed—deliberately,as it would seem—to the chosen pur- 
suit of journalism. After all,-it is the merit of that vocation 
that it subordinates a man’s outward and visible ambitions 
to the finer desire for an unseen and often anonymous use- 
fulness; so that the journalist accepts, even during his life- 
time, George Eliot’s aspiration, ‘‘O may I join the choir in- 
visible!’ There is something formidable to an observer in- 
side the charmed circle in the disproportion of labor and 
influence there manifested as compared with the trivial fame 
that follows. The real power of a great newspaper,as in the 
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London Times, may be vested in some man whose name is 
unknown in life, and at death mentioned only to be straight- 
way forgotten. Mr. Adams says in his life of Dana that the 
great lawyer’s name is written in water; and Theodore Til- 
ton,at the height of his own success, said precisely the same 
thing of the editor. This makes it seem a pity that Mr.Curtis 
should not, either before ot during his editorial career, have 
identified his name with some permanent literary work dis- 
tinct from journalism. For such a book can never be made 
out of the scattered fragments of journalism collected and 
rebound. Charles T. Congdon, probably the most brilliant 
writer of editorials ever known to the American press, has 
lately gone to his rest with hardly a line of notice even from 
his fellow - professionals. There never was a book in the 
English language more crammed with wit and wisdom than 
Fonblanque’s England under Seven Administrations; yet no- 
body ever reads or quotes it now. 

The turning-point of Mr. Curtis’s life in this respect was 

robably when he abandoned the purpose,understood to have 

en held by him up to a period a little before the civil war, 
of writing a life of Mehemet Ali—‘‘ a subject,” wrote Duye- 
kinck,in 1855, ‘‘ which will test his diligence and powers in a 
new department of composition.” No one knew better than 
Mr.Curtis himself that the style of Nile Notes, or even that of 
the more chastened Howadji in Syria was too exuberant and 
impulsive to be the basis of « permanent fame; that the manner 
of the Potiphar Papers was caught from Thackeray,and that 
of Prue and I now from Lamb, vow from Hawthorne. What 
he needed as a writer of books was an absolutely new depart- 
ure,and this the story of the brilliant Viceroy of Egypt might 
have given. Whether this result would have actually fol- 
lowed, we shall never know. What we know is that journal- 
ism, here as elsewhere, claimed and held Mr. Curtis; that 
the early profusion of his style has long since been tamed 
and pruned in the Easy Chair into a mellow and inexhaust- 
ible grace which it is a mere commonplace to call Addiso- 
nian; or, in HARPER’S WEEKLY, into a direct and manly vigor 
that wastes no words, yet never misses a mark. Since all lit- 
erature is itself so perishable, and no literary fame short of 
Shakespeare’s seems worth wasting a sigh upon, why is not 
this as satisfactory an outcome of a brilliant career as to have 
become the biographer of Mehemet Ali? T.W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TAILOR GOWNS FOR SPRING. 


IGHT tweeds and Cheviots in tobacco brown and gray 

shades, with indistinct crossbars and checks, are used 
for tailor gowns for the demi-season. Homespuns of rough 
surface in self-colors also remain in favor. More fanciful 
French stuffs have raised cord-like designs of diamonds and 
bars, and others have flower and leaf patterns of one color 
nearly covering the cream white ground. 

Checked tweed gowns for morning or travelling are made 
with a deep coat and plain skirt simply finished with stitch- 
ing. The coat has the usual darts and side forms, with also 
hip seams pointed in front, arched on the sides, and sloped 
thence to meet the continuous middle forms of the back. 
The fronts turn back in revers from a narrow vest of faced 
cloth fastened by small horn buttons. The revers are wide 
at the top—reaching almost to the armholes—and graduate 
to a point at the waist line, where they are trimmed with 
three buttons larger than those on the vest. Wide pocket 
flaps are set in the hip seams. The sleeves are bias. They 
are full at the top, and tapered to the wrist, to fasten by two 
buttons with button-holes; two rows of stitching are around 
the wrists, and several rows further up outline a cuff. The 
standing collar is covered in front with faced cloth next the 
vest. The skirt is bias to match the sleeves. It is cut of 
walking length, that is, to clear the ground all around, un- 
less the tailor is distinctly directed, as too often happens, to 
lengthen the back to lie four inches on the ground, The 
front of the skirt hangs straight without clinging closely, it 
is fitted smoothly around the top by short darts; all the ful- 
ness is gathered in the front in a space of four or five inches. 
The hem is finished by two rows of stitching. The founda- 
tion skirt is widely faced with tweed set on smoothly, with- 
out pleatings that add to the weight. 

Smarter gowns of French woollens, Angora or homespun, 
have the coat bodice more dressily finished with a vest and 
revers of thickly repped silk, such as the Muscovite silk, deco- 
rated with cords of silver, steel, or gold in an intricate braid- 
ing pattern. <A kind of ceénture of the silk is set in the hip 
ceams to give apparent length, and is decorated in its point- 
ed fronts with corner designs of the cording. The silk 
cuffs are in gauntlet shape, wider than the sleeves. Such a 
gown is very handsome in pearl-colored wool with deeper 
blue-gray repped silk trimmed with steel and oxidized sil- 
ver cord. 

A novelty this season is broadcloth on which are printed 
designs of flowers and leaves in natural colors, as tan, gray, 
or cream grounds strewn with forget-me-nots, violets, or 
other clusters like those seen in challies and India silks. 
This printed cloth is used for house dresses, as it is too 
showy for street gowns. It is usually combined with ben- 
galine or other repped silk. A Paris gown for afternoons 
at home has a bodice of light tan silk, with sleeves and skirt 
of printed cloth with tan ground. The high bodice is 
smoothly fitted like a cuirass, and is laced behind. It ex- 
tends low over the hips in eleven square tabs that are braid- 
ed with gold in a straight design like galloon. A yoke-like 
pattern with tabbed edges is braided below the collar. The 
cloth sleeves are very full, with close silk cuffs. The straight 
skirt fans outward at the back in graceful French fashion. 
House gowns for the spring, and even for the summer, are 
being made in Paris of light-colored faced cloths trimmed 
with flounces of black lace, and a girdle and collar of jet: 

SILK COATS AND CAPES. 

Tailor-made silk coats are among the novelties for spring. 
They are made of black brocades with undulating lines and 
stripes of black, or with colored blossoms. Some of these 
coats are closely fitted long basques boned like a dress bod- 
ice, with sleeves of great size wrinkled around the arms, and 
a high flaring collar. Black lace is set on flatly as a vest 
and revers. A flounce of lace half a yard deep is added in 
very full gathers just below the waist line, and is headed by 
a Cleopatra girdle of jet or silk passementerie, which is loop- 
ed in front and hangs to the foot. Other silk coats are in 
Louis Quinze style, opening on a vest. One of black faille 
brocaded with yellow flowers has revers turned back its 
whole length to display a pointed vest of white satin thickly 
embroidered with gojd. Black lace is gathered on the revers 
and inside the flaring collar. Large square pockets on the 
hips are covered wht gold embroidery, 

Silk capes are novel wraps too light for spring days, but 
will be welcome in the summer. They are made in the 
round, full shapes fashionable for cloth capes, and are 
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trimmed with metal galloon. A very unique model is a cape 
of dark blue royale silk, lined with pale blue silk, and mount- 
ed on braces of gold and silver galloon. These braces are 
taken over the shoulders like suspenders, and meet a belt of 
the metal; they are seen not only in front, but in the back, 
where the cape is left open its whole length. The silk fronts 
turn back in wide revers that extend to the top and form a 
Henri Deux collar, flaring and square-cornered. The sides 
are gathered very full in an erect ruffle that gives great 
height on the shoulders. Gold galloon brocaded with silver 
edges the cape in every part. 
CLOTH GAKMENTS. 

Cloth coats for dressy wear in the spring are in very light 
tints — mastic, biscuit, almond, and pale tan color. They 
are called ‘‘ Louis” coats because they are modelled after 
those worn during the reigns of Louis Quatorze and Louis 
Quinze, combining features of both styles without being lit- 
eral copies of either. Among these are close coats of creamy 
tan ribbed cloth, single-breasted, with revers, the back fitted 
by long forms beginning in the shoulder seams. The revers 
and flaring collar are of cream repped silk. The trimming 
is gold cording done in straight lines like galloon, passing 
up the front and back, over the shoulders, and the whole 
length of the sleeves. Padding or stiff crinoline is set in the 
top of the full sleeves to keep them erect. The turned-back 
cuffs are wider than the sleeves, and they as well as the 
square pockets are incrusted with the gold trimming. But- 
tons on the front and on the pockets are of gold and tan 
cord. Simpler coats of fawn-colored cloth have a vest, re- 
vers, and cuffs of electric blue cloth braided lightly with 
fawn and tinsel. The straight fronts meet at the neck. The 
revers are very wide at the top, and taper to a point at the 
waist line. The vest is long and pointed, and is fastened by 
flat pearl buttons striped with gilt. The collar is small and 
flaring. Reefer jackets of ‘‘scouring cloth,” navy blue or 
black, are offered again for general wear. Their lapel collar 
is covered with repped silk, and the double-breasted front 
has two rows of gilt buttons. 

Cloth capes are in various full flowing shapes, falling low 
around the hips, with or without height on the shoulders, 
as the wearer prefers. A pleated fraise around the neck 
rivals the flaring collars, and the latter are made with square 
corners, in Henri Deux style. The Punchinello cape of tan 
cloth has great fulness massed in thick French gathers on a 
yoke. All the edges of the cloth are left raw, and cut in 
sharp points that stand high around the neck and on the 
shoulders and are the only finish on the edge of the cape. 
A ribbon bow and ends is set on each shoulder, and a twist 
of ribbon around the neck has long ends to tie in front 

For elderly ladies are mantles of black or gray diagonal 
or corkscrew cloths trimmed with black and steel galloon. 
These are deep capes, less full than those worn by younger 
women. The front is fitted, and the full sides lap upon it, 
leaving open spaces for the arms to pass through.. Others 
are regular mantillas, with long straight mantilla fronts, fitted 
back, and full sides gathered in standing ruffles on the 
shoulders. Braiding or passementerie outlines a yoke and 
trims the small collar, which flares slightly. Ornaments 
with pendants or with fringe are set on the back below the 
waist, and at the end of the front. Soft bengaline silk capes 
are similarly made, and trimmed with Chantilly lace and 
jet. Black lace capes, with yoke and collar of jet, will be 
worn in the summer. 

BLACK NET DRESSES. 

A renewal of favor is given to dresses of black net, as no- 
thing has been found to take their place. Grenadines are 
worn in the summer, and black silks in the winter, but lace 
dresses are worn all the year. A great many demi-flounces, 
from nine to twenty inches wide, are among the newly im- 
ported French laces. Drapery nets in skirt lengths are also 
shown, and there are narrow laces for trimming the bodice. 
Designs to match are found in the drapery, the demi-flounces, 
aud the narrow laces. The newest designs are serpents, small 
asps, or lizards, woven here and there on finely dotted net, 
or else a great serpent winding in and out of the scallops as 
a border at the foot. Bow-knot designs are still among the 
prettiest; ‘thickly woven dots and ifterlinked rings are effec- 
tive; baskets of flowers with ribbon bows as handles are 
new designs, and there are many vine patterns and wreaths. 

Heavy corded nets in waving stripes and vermicelli pat- 
terns are imported for mantles and for making the large 
sleeves of silk and of cloth gowns. Black point de Venise 
Tace in small star and flower designs resembles crocheted lace; 
it is very costly, and will be used only as parts of gowns— 
tabliers, sleeves, and plastrons. Many jetted nets are shown 
in rather large detached figures, with a border at the foot. 
The French trimming laces have nearly straight edges, like 
insertions, with a vine next the edge and tiny dots through 
the ground. 

New net gowns have a gathered bodice, round or slightly 
pointed, given coat length by a flounce of lace gathered on 
the edge. The large sleeves have a frill at the wrist. Bows 
of gold galloon or of jet are set in front and on the back of 
the bodice, and at the top of the sleeves. The skirt is full 
and straight, or else is caught up in slight paniers by the 
galloon bows. A Cleopatra girdle of the galloon forms the 
belt. Pink or yellow chiffon forms a plastron on other net 
bodices, and a twist of chiffon edges the waist instead of a 
girdle. Black satin surah or Rhadames will be used as the 
foundation for many net dresses. Changeable taffetas, 
plaid silks, and the flowered India silks will be covered with 
demi-flounces of black lace or with drapery nets. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cat’s-eyes and tiger-eyes are added to the imitation jewels 
with which dress trimmings are studded. 

Jet cabochons an inch in diameter are set in open lace-like 
squares in new passementeries. 

Nail-heads imitating amethysts, emeralds, and topazes, for 
studding sleeves, collars, and plastrons, are called ‘‘ jewels” 
in the shops, and are sold for twelve to fifteen cents a dozen. 

Ceintures of gold or of net, Swiss belts with pendant 
fringes, and most realistic serpents of beads and silk cords 
are added to girdles of gold galloon, passementerie, and jet 
for finishing the waists of new gowns. 

A military pompon of pleated lace is set erect in the mid- 
dle of round hats and capotes. It is sometimes encircled by 
an asp of jet, with ruby or emerald eyes, or else it springs 
from a circle of large gilt or jet balls that are really mam- 
moth beads. 

Flannelettes for tennis gowns are ribbed like Bedford 
cords, and come in narrow stripes of lilac, pale blue, or pink 
with white. More dressy white woollens, as sheer and soft 
as crépon, are also in the popular lengthwise ribs. 

A fraise or ruche of white lace and jabots and cravats of 
lace- are on the cloth costumes for spring made by Paris 
modistes. 
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Mousseline de soie and chiffon ruffles for the neck are 
printed with gay fleurettes, or else are dotted and scalloped 
with black. 

Braiding and embroidery are done in very light garlands up 
the front and sides of princesse gowns of light cloths worn by 
Parisiennes. : 

Flat bow-knots of gold galloon, of jet, or of velvet are sold 
singly or in sets, and applied on bodices and skirts. Trim- 
mings of flowing ribbons and bows are cut out of velvet and 
arranged in lengths for sleeves, for the front of bodices, and 
for skirt panels or borders. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. REDFERN; AR- 
NOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co. ; AITKEN, Son, & Co.; and Enricu 
BROTHERS. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. JENNIE M. Lozier, the just-elected president of So- 
rosis, is a physician herself, and the wife of a physician, as 
well as the daughter-in-law of the late Dr. Clemence Lozier, 
who was among the first women physicians. Mrs. Lozier 
has not practised medicine for some years, but she is con- 
stantly busy with philanthropic work. In person she is 
small and rather plump, with a bright intelligent face, a vi- 
vacious manner, and a clear voice. She possesses great tact 
and presence of mind, and is admirably fitted for her new 
position. Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, who resigned the presi- 
dency of Sorosis because of impaired health, has accepted 
the office of first vice-president. 

—The old lady who for many years acted as cicerone in 
Shakespeare’s birthplace at Stratford-upon-Avon has recent- 
ly died. The name by which she was familiarly known, 
**Aunt” Chattoway, will seem no misnomer to those who 
ever heard the unbroken flow of cut-and-dried information 
and stale platitudes with which she overwhelmed the visitor 
to this shrine from his entrance to his exit. She bad the 
reputation of knowing Shakespeare’s plays by heart. 

—The Empress Elizabeth, of Austria, is having built on 
the island of Corfu a palace that will contain 128 rooms, 
and will cost nearly $1,000,000. 

—One of our rising young artists, who prides himself 
upon being purely American, is Mr. William 8. Horton, 
formerly a student at the Art League, and a pupil of George 
Smillie. Mr. Horton is a good deal under thirty, but he is 
already favorably known, not only by his picture, ‘‘ An Au- 
tumn Sky,” exhibited at the Union League last year, and af- 
terward purchased by Mr. Thomas B. Clarke, but also by 
his work in oil and water-colors in nearly every prominent 
exhibition in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. He 
uses his pen cleverly in sketches and descriptive articles, 
and has social gifts that render very charming the bachelor 
teas he gives in his rooms in the West Tenth Street Studio 
Building. 

—Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune (Marion Harland), who 
lectures this week in Richmond, Virginia, in the parlors of 
the Governor’s Mansion, upon ‘‘ Mary, the Mother of Wash- 
ington,” is a vice-president of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities, and is especially interested in 
their present object, the purchase and preservation of old 
Jamestown. This society has recently bought the house in 
which Mary Washington lived and died, and Mrs. Robert E. 
Lee, who is a great-granddaughter of Martha Washington, 
has given toward its furnishing a number of pieces of furni 
ture from Arlington, the old home of the Custis family. 

—Dr. Kate Bushnell, once a medical missionary to China, 
and later a physician in Denver, Colorado, has been chosen 
by the W.C. T. U. to make a trip around the world in the 
interest of the department of that body devoted to social 
purity. She will first spend several months in Germany in 
study, and will then start on her journey around the world. 

—-A fine St. Bernard dog is John Greenleaf Whittier’s 
companion in his daily walks. The poet is fond of pets, 
and owns two cats, three dogs, and three horses. 

—The office of State Librarian in South Carolina has 
been given to Mrs. Caroline Le Conte. 

—Mrs. A. J. Langston, of California, who is the only wo- 
man mail contractor in the United States, has contracts cov- 
ering over one thousand miles of mail service, and keeps all 
more or less directly under her personal supervision. 

—The death is announced at Brighton, England, of Mrs. 
Edward Moxon, aged eighty-two. She was, in her youth, 
that Emma Isola who was almost like a daughter to Charles 
and Mary Lamb, and who by her sweetness of character and 
cheerful spirit did so much to brighten the sad life of the 
brother and sister. 

—In spite of the many efforts made to induce Mrs. Gar- 
field to write for publication, she resolutely declines, affirm- 
ing that she owes her only reputation to her husband, and 
that she best honors his memory by devoting herself to her 
family. Although it is nearly ten years since his death, she 
still wears heavy mourning. 

—Mrs. Florence Balgarnie, the one foreign delegate to the 
National Council of Women, was one of the ablest speakers 
in that assembly. Among the organizations she represented 
may be mentioned the Liberal League, of which Mrs. Glad- 
stone is president, and the British Woman’s Temperance 
Union. Mrs. Balgarnie is particularly interested in organ- 
ized work for women. 

—Miss Wanamaker, daughter of the Postmaster-General, 
is going abroad in time to be presented at the Drawing-room 
the Queen holds in June. The order for the gown Miss 
Wanamaker is to wear then is already in the hands of 
Worth, and he is busy preparing designs to be submitted to 
her for her choice. No expense will be spared to make the 
costume unique and charming. 

—The ground has been broken by Mrs. Leland Stanford 
for the great university to be erected in memory of her son, 
at Palo Alto, California. Both men and women will be ad- 
mitted to the university, on equal footing; and although 
everything is to be as complete in its equipment as it can be 
made, $200 a year is to cover the sum of maintenance for 
each pupil. 

—Miss Huntington, who invented the Kitchen Garden, 
has a new idea, to be used where that system is impractica- 
ble. Those acquainted with the life of the poor whites, Ind- 
ians, colored people, and heathen will appreciate the neces- 
sity of arousing a desire for civilized customs, and Miss 
Huntington’s ‘‘ House-keeping Lesson Trunk” really prom- 
ises to accomplish something in this direction. It is a locked 
box, light enough to be carried home from school or mission 
by children, and large enough to hold the utensils for set- 
ting a simple table. The teacher can follow with the food, 
unlock the trunk, set the table, see that the children are de- 
cent for the meal, ask the blessing and preside, and at the 
close superintend the washing of the dishes. Thus neatness, 
thankfulness, table manners, and order may be taught, and 
the desire to earn and buy such articles for themselves 
awakened. 
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ST. KATHERINE'’S BY THE TOWER- 


BY WALTER BESANT, Avruor or “THe Worry West Very Wert Ten,” “ Att Sorts anp Conpitioys or Men,” “ Cartpren or GiBEON,” ETC., ETC 


Part LE. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ONLY QUESTION LEFT 
7 OU have seen George walking away with Archer, as if 
with an old friend—obedient to his mere invitation. 
In the evening I saw them together in earnest conversation. 
Next day, after the school was closed, I saw them take oars 
* Begun in Harperr’s Bazar No. 8. Vol. XXIV. 


across the river to Oak Apple Dock, Rotherhithe, where they 
spent the evening together, still in earnest talk, And the 
next day the same, and every day; so that his old friends 
were forgotten and neglected, as if they were no longer to be 
regarded. 

“Tknow not,” said George, long afterward, “why I chose 
this man for a familiar friend. At this time, however, I 
think we were all mad together—you, dear lad, and Sylvia, 
and I myself. Ay, we were all mad. There is no other ex- 
planation. For he is a villain—a double-dyed villain. Why, 


his very looks proclaim him villain—his shifty eyes and his 
restless lips; and I always knew that he was a villain, from 
a boy up. I thrashed him for it when I was a boy. Yet 
when he bade me follow him, I felt no surprise. I obeyed. 
It seemed natural that I should do what he told me to do. 
I followed him to his own house; and there, Nevill, I told 
him everything. Yes,I was not able to conceal anything. 
I was forced, somehow, to tell him my most secret thoughts. 
I told him how we were plighted before my last voyage, 
how I thought of nothing else all day long but Sylvia, and 
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how I came home dancing on air, 
as they say, with the joy of getting 
to my Sylvia again, and how she re- 
ceived me, Good Lord! I told that 
man—that man—all—everything I 
felt. It makes me mad, now, to 
think that I told him so much. It 
seems like confessing one’s sins to 
the Devil himseif, who laughs in 
his sleeve the more you repent and 
weep.” 

This, in fact, Archer did. He had 
some power over George; very like- 
ly only the power of a crafty and 
subtle man. Some men are so sub 
tle that they understand without be 
ing told what another man is thinking 
before he speaks. He drew George 
toward him and made him confess 
everything that had happened, and 
caused him to unbosom his whole 
thoughts. Then, no doubt, he laugh- 
ed in his sleeve. You do not yet, I 
know, very well understand his vil- 
lany. Patience—you shall. 

**So,” said Archer, slowly, as if 
the words had no sting in them (so 
the bo’s’n draws the cat slowly across 
the bleeding back)—‘‘so your mis- 
tress, who formerly returned your 
passion, who has been in your 
thoughts night and day, morning 
and evening, every day, whose im- 
age you cannot tear from your heart 
though she is so cold” —George groan- 
ed—‘‘ will now have none of you. 
This is strange, is it not?” 

“It must be the work of the Devil! 
In no other way could it happen.” 

‘Doubtless. The Devil in these 
days is very busy. Can we, however, 
undo the Devil’s work? That is the 
important question. For the Devil 
works well, you see. He scamps not, 
nor does he botch his work. He is 
no paid hireling working by the hour. 
His work stands. Wars and battles, 
murders, ruined homes, families de- 
stroyed, honor disgraced. You can 
never undo the Devil’s work. What 
will you do, my poor George?” 

‘*] know not, Dick. I wish I were 
dead.” 

“That,” replied Archer, ‘‘is a very 
small thing, and easily attained. If 
all human wishes could be brought 
about as easily, the world would soon 
be happy. Everybody can convert 
himself into a dead man in a moment 
of time. For instance, there is an 
apothecary on Tower Hill; he is a 
friend of mine, but at present in a 
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low way, and fears bankruptcy. All 
my friends are in a low way just at 
present. I could get from him a bot 
tle which would kill you as quickly 
and as certainly as a cannon- ball 
through your vitals. Do you reall 








ly 
mean it, George? Consider,” he add 
ed, earnestly, ‘‘if you really wish to 
die.” 

‘Why not? Whatcan [live for?” 

“IT have always thought this 
tempter went on, ‘* that when life has 
become burdensome to a man, by any 


great misfortune, as by disease or 
poverty, or the loss of something he 
values more than life itself, it is only 
a laudable act for him to put an end 






to his life. There is nothing against 
it in Divine Writ—for the command 
ment ‘Thou sbalt not kill’ means, 
surely, ‘Thou shalt not kill thy 
friend As for an enemy, we have 


always done our best to kill as many 





of enemies as we can W hat 
else is the meaning of war Did the 


Israelites after the giving of the Law 
desist from killing the Amorites, the 
Amalekites, the Moabites, and the 


rest? Certainly not Therefore, I 
take it, the law says nothing against 
killing your enemy. Then who is 
your greatest enemy when troubles 
intolerable fall upon you? Why, 
yourself! Therefore you may law- 
fully kill that enemy — yourself 
Judas Iscariot, when his conscience 
reproached him, killed himself 
What else could he do? And the 
Romans, whose courage has always 


been approved thought it the act of 
a brave and wise man to commit sui 


cide when there was no longer any 
hope, and in order to escape worse 
things Nero killed himself to avoid 
being dragged to death by horses 
W hat better could he do‘ r ato kill 


ed himself rather than receive a par 
don from Cesar.” 

By such specious arguments did 
this man persuade to his own de 
struction this simple sailor who was 
in de spalr, ar d ready to be convinced 
that any violence was permitted to 
such as were in his condition. 


‘Let us therefore say no more 
concerning self-murder as if it was 
asin,” he went on. ‘ Let us rather 
consider your case. You say, and 


you are quite sure, that the girl hates 
the ve ry sight of you?” 

“Yes,” he groaned, “and the very 
voice of me.” 





“HE FOUGHT WITH FIST AS WELL AS WITH CLUB.” 
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‘‘Ha!” the man smiled and smacked his 
lips, as if with satisfaction, ‘‘ and she recoils 
from you—ha!—and regards you with dis- 
gust unfeigned. Ha! Now in your case, 
my friend—my dear friend” —his eyes gieam- 
ed with excess of friendship—‘‘ the only ques- 
tion is, can you still continue to live? Be 
reft of the only thing that makes your life 
desirable, condemned to live alone without 
the society of your mistress, having nothing 
to look forward to but a long life of solitude 
and loneliness—ean you still wish to live?” 

‘No, no!” he cried; ‘‘let me die.” 

**Why,” this false friend continued, *‘ did 
she not with her own voice order you to die? 
What were her very words? What did you 
tell me? Say it again. Let us make no 
doubt upon so important a point.” 

“ Sylvia said, ‘Die, and trouble me no 
more.’” 

‘““Why, there. You are quite sure that 
you have gotten the words correctly? Why, 
what doubt is left? Your dying wiil cause 
her ’’—here he turned away his head to con- 
ceal his smile—‘‘ will cause her, I say, the 
deepest satisfaction. Once rid of you, she 
will no longer fear to go abroad lest she 
should meet you face to face; when you are 
in your grave she will come forth again, 
smiling and happy. You say that she hath 
grown thin and pale, and appears to be rap- 
idly wasting away. Why, man, if you truly 
love the girl—” 

**Love her? 
soul!” 

‘**And in spite of all would do anything 
that could pleasure her? I say that there 
seems no room for doubt.” 

‘‘No. There is no doubt. 
Nothing else will serve.” 

‘‘Yet it is hard: you are but two-and- 
twenty: you are rich: you are strong and 
handsome. It is hard to tear yourself away 
from a)| these things.” 

‘‘ What are all these things without Syl 
via?” 

‘* True—true; and then, as you say your- 
self, nothing but your own death can restore 
her to health—Devil’s work. One or oth- 
er of you must die—Devil’s work, Devil’s 
work. And it is by her own command, is 
it not? There is one other way, however. 
Suppose that you could be made to regard 
this girl with as much hatred and disgust as 
she now entertains for you—” 

** That is impossible.” 

‘‘Isit? Look at me—in my face—eyes to 
eyes—so.” 

” Thereupon—I do not vouch for the truth 
of this incredible part of my narrative; it is 
as George tells it; I say nothing for it or 
against it; George declares it was doubtless 
the excessive sorrow and trouble in his brain 
that made him giddy and visionary —he 
felt as if he was transported to some lonely 
spot where he, that is, his mind, because he 
was out of the body, was attacked or be- 
sieged by a crowd of devils; they filled him 
with new and evil thoughts; they whispered 
wicked things; made horrible suggestions, 
such as before this he had never dreamed or 
heard of; they came about him in thousands, 
fighting, pushing, struggling to get inside 
him and take possession of him. They 
showed him new and terrible kinds of wick- 
edness such as he himself would never have 
devised; these they clad in lovely forms, 
and so made them attractive, and hid their 
wickedness. Then they showed him his 
own mistress—Sylvia herself—lovely still, 
but debased and disgraced to the lowest lev- 
el, singing horrible songs in a tavern with 
men of the lowest and the basest; herself 
shameless and reckless. Then they showed 
him other things beautiful and desirable, 
and sang soft songs to him, He knew, he 
says, that they were trying by some way to 
take possession of him. But they could not. 
Why? Because he still kept his thoughts 
fixed on his mistress,pure and holy. I would 
fain think that if this thing were really done, 
the efficacy of the defence depended on the 
holiness of the image, no mere woman, sure- 
ly, being able to keep off these devils. The 
whispers came faster and more furious: the 
images were threatening: the figures were 
terrible: but he held fast. The things were 
to him no more than the vile orgies he had 
witnessed from a boy upward in Ratcliffe 
and Shadwell among the sailors, the crimps, 
and the nymphs who adorn this quarter. 

At last the devils retreated, beaten and 
baffled. . 

How long this conflict lasted he knows 
not. After a while, when it closed, he found 
himself sitting in his chair, this new friend 
looking at him curiously. The memory of 
the thing had left him,and he knew not until 
long afterward what had happened. 

‘*My friend,” said Archer, gently, and as 
if he was but carrying on his uninterrupted 
discussion, ‘‘ since, as you justly say, it is not 
possible for you to treat this young lady in 
the same manner as she has treated you, there 
is nothing more to be said. I will dissuade 
you no longer.” Yet he had said nothing at 
all to dissuade him, but had rather led him 
on. ‘* You must die, George; you must kill 
yourself.” 


. 





With all my heart and 


I must die. 


‘* Yes,” George replied, meekly—was there . 


ever such madness?—‘‘I must kill myself; 
and the only question is, How? Yet what 
does it matter how, so only that I am dead 
and thrust into a hole in the ground?” 

“It matters a great deal, I assure ag? For, 
first of all, you should die, if possible, in such 
a way that no one would ever cast your death 
in Sylvia's teeth—that no one could say that 
you died because she was cruel. You must 
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consider her in this matter.” Was not this 
thoughtful of him? 

““Why,I suppose so. One would not have 
the poor gir! charged with causing my death. 
That must be avoided, whatever we do. I 
ama fooi. I ought to have thought of her 
first of ali.” 

‘Quite so. Then your death might take 
the form of an accident, or it might be caused 
by some one else.” 

‘*Take a pistol, then, and shoot me,” said 
George. ‘‘ That can be done ina moment.” 

‘‘And be hanged therefor! Not so, my 
friend. Who is to prove that the thing is an 
accident?” 

‘* How, then?” 

‘Let us deliberate.” He took a chair and 
sat down, crossing his legs and placing the 
tips of his fingers together. In such an at- 
titude did Socrates discuss his knotty points. 
‘** Let us deliberate upon this. Well, life is 
a thing easily stopped—as easily as one may 
stopaclock. Those who live to ninety think 
that life is tough and tenacious. It only 
seems tenacious. There have been benevo- 
lently provided by Nature a thousand ways 
by which life can be stamped out of man, 
There are so many that, for my own part, I 
am surprised that men should ever continue 
to live when misery falls upon them. For 
instance, to consider a few of the simpler 
ways, a man may buy a little bottle of brandy 
with his last crown, and sitting in his own 
room he may drink it at a draught, like a 
tankard of ale. Then will he fall back dead, 
and so be presently found, and no one to say 
how he died. The verdict of the coroner's 
jury will be, ‘Death by the Visitation of 
God.’ ” 

‘**No,” said George, ‘‘I will not stagger 
drunk into the presence of my Judge.” 

‘‘ Again, with twopence a man may = a 
length of rope and hang himself. Verdict 
of the coroner's jury, ‘ Suicide.’ ” 

‘*No; I desire not to be buried where four 
roads meet, and a stake driven through my 
body. Iwill be buried like a Christian man, 
with the Service of the Church, not like a 
dog.” 

‘Oh, there are many other ways. You 
might buy, as I said before, a bottle of poi- 
son. My friend the apothecary on Tower 
Hill, a poor man, though deserving, will, 
as I have atready said, gladly help any 
friend of mine out of the world in return 
for a guinea. And since he is so poor, you 
would die in the very act of a charitable 
deed, and so go straight to Heaven. As for 
the poison, there are so many that you have 
a wide choice. Nature is lavish in her poi- 
sons. Why, it seems as if self-kiliing were 
intended by Providence, so many are the 
deacly poisons. Some there are which gen- 
tly send a man to sleep: his eyes slowly drop; 
his head falls back; his breathing is soft and 
regular at first; he sees the most delightful 
visions. You, my friend, would dream that 
Sylvia was all your own. Ina most heaven- 
ly rapture you would breathe your last. This 
is a secret and a sweet poison. Keep it— 
keep it—for your own consumption and for 
your friends. I will ask my apothecary to 
treat you as he would himself. If you desire 
a poison that you shall feel—if your con- 
science prick you so that you would fain 
feel atoning pangs as a set-off against the 
imaginary sin of suicide, there is a kind he 
would find for you, suitable for the purpose. 
It bends the backbone into an arch, it twists 
the legs into shape like a corkscrew, it pulls 
the face away into such distortions that your 
own mother would not know you, and its 
agonies are such that the sufferer cannot even 
shriek. Would that suit yon? Or again, if 
you desire despatch without time for refiec- 
tion, repentance, or change of mind, there is 
a kiad which kills like a pistol-shot through 
your heart. You have only to smell—so— 
one whiff of this divine essence, and—presto/ 
—you are safe in Heaven, out of reach of all 
troubles—or else—” 

‘No,” said George, shuddering. ‘‘I will 
have none of your poisons. I want no out- 
landish way of death.” 

‘* You are hard to please. 
a knife, and cut your throat?” 

‘*And bleed to death like a pig? Nev- 
er!” 

“Will you take a pistol, and blow out 
your brains?” . 

‘* What, to have my brains scattered about 
over the floor? Ugh! Filthy! Find me a 
better way than that.” 

“You can jump into the water and be 
drowned. Come, now. There isaclean and 
an easy way.” 

‘*Man, I can swim like a fish.” 

“ You might tie a stone to your feet—I can 
find such a kind of stone in the Flemish 
burying-ground off Haugman’s Gains—and 
then jump in.” 

‘‘No. I once drowned a dog that way, 
and he ran round and round at the bottom 
of the water before he died. Turned me sick 
to see the poor creature die.” 

“It is impossible to please you,” said Arch- 
er. ‘* Yet you are resolved to die.” 

‘If I shoot or hang myself, my father will 
be grieved. Sylvia herself,though she might 
recover, would be — for thinking she 
had caused my death. I were drowned, 
nobody would know, and so nobody would 
be any the better.” 

‘* You should tell me beforehand.” 

George shook his head. 

‘«It will not do,” he said; ‘‘I must die, 
indeed, but not by my own hand; not even 
though it should seem accidental; not in an 
way which would let it be possible thut Syl- 


Will you take 


via, or anybody, shall be reproached with be- 
ing the cause of my death.” 

“Then, my dear friend,” said Archer, 
‘‘there is another way; it is a certain way, 
and one that I can confidently recommend.” 

He drew a chair and sat down. And they 
talked together with great earnestness and 
low voices. You shall learn presently what 
fine things came of this taik. 

(To BE OCONTINUED.] 


SPRING COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 240. 

SPRING cloak illustrated in Figs. 1 and 
A 4 is of beige-colored homespun cross- 
barred with threads of brown,red,and yellow. 
It is sleeveless, with a close-buttoned front, 
and with a long cape, full on the shoulders, 
which is ornamented with a pointed passe- 
menterie collar and yoke with pendents. This 
cape is lined with brown silk, and has silk 
“*slings ” for the arms. 

Blue ribbed cloth is the material of the cos- 
tume Fig. 2. The skirt is bordered with 
rows of silk stitching, and edged with nar- 
row black feather fringe. The bodice is 
lengthened by added basques-with stitched 
edges; feather fringe is in the front edge, in 
the high standing collar, and in the velvet 
sleeves, 

The costume shown in Figs. 8 and 5 is of 
biscuit-colored wool crossbarred with dark 
blue, relieved by a front and facings of dark 
blue. The skirt front is dark blue, with a 
wide band of light braid at the foot. The plaid 
skirt has pleated front edges crossing below 
the waist and spreading apart toward the 
foot; on the sides it is drawn up in a few 
slight pieats, the back hangs straight. The 
jacket corsage opens on « Breton vest of blue 
trimmed with braid. The back is box-pleat- 
ed, crossed by a strap at the waist, and is 
prolonged to the foot of the skirt. Basque 
skirts with pocket slits are added on the 
hips, merging into a jabot along the side 
edges of the back, which is faced with blue. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
See illustrations on double page. 


4 ie me is no sight sadder to the thought- 

ful mind than that of neglected and 
misguided childhood. Self-will, the earliest 
trait to develop, becomes fully grown by the 
time the child is six or seven years old, and 
when nothing is done in the preceding years 
to develop obedience, affection, judgment, 
and discretion, which may help hold the will 
in check, the result is disastrous to the child, 
his immediate family, and to the communi- 
ty. ‘‘The hope of the world lies in the 
children,” but a seriously blighted hope it 
must be when the receptive, plastic years of 
childhood receive little guidance and educa 
tion save that gained from the streets. Yet 
that is too often all that hundreds of little 
ones get in the city of New York. The 
streets in the poorer quarters swarm with 
children, the houses overflow with them, the 
public schools shut their doors on them for 
Jack of room, and the newspapers lament, 
protest against the evil, and demand and 
redemand in vain that something be done. 
The fact that the majority of these children 
are of foreign parentage does not make the 
problem easier, for the time soon comes when 
as citizens their numerical force is of great 
importance in the enactment and enforce- 
ment or non-enforcement of the laws. One 
of the most promising remedies for the evil 
yet offered is that by The New York Kin- 
dergarten Association. 

In the spring of 1889 the first public meet- 
ing of the association was held. Thought- 
ful men and women there agreed that to 
gather in the children from the street was 
the only thing to be done, and that the kin- 
dergarten method was the best one for their 
instruction, as it would provide for the count- 
less little ones too young for the existing 
system of public schools even if the school 
buildings had room. The idea was not to 
interfere with the many successful charitable 
kindergartens at work in various parts of 
the city. But these were isolated efforts, 
and the aim of the society was to proceed in 
a systematic way to establish one school, and 
hold it in position; then another as soon as 
funds could be raised; and then another, as 
a besieging general would capture the out- 
posts, one by one, of his enemy’s city, never 
allowing one once conquered to slip from 
his grasp. The aim of the society still fur- 
ther was to conduct the kindergartens in an 
entirely unsectarian manner, to prepare the 
children for school work later, and to bring 
the result of the experiment before the New 
York public in so convincing and forcible a 
way that the kindergarten method might ul- 
timately be absorbed into the public schvols, 
and the kindergartens themselves be added to 
or substituted for the primary grades. This 
has already been done in other cities, nota- 
bly in Boston, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. New York has been far behind in 
giving its children such advantages, and it 
must now turn to other cities for examples 
of successful public kindergartens. 

The officers of the association are: R. W. 
Gilder, editor of the Century, president; Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland, Hamilton W. Mabie, and 
Mrs. Sidney Webster, vice-presidents; Pro- 
fessor J. T. Goodwin, of Columbia College, 
treasurer; and Daniel 8. Remsen, secretary. 
Its list of managers includes some of the most 
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thoughtful men and women in New York. 
Nearly a whole year was spent in learnin 

from these other cities the best methods o 
work, for it was felt that when so extensive 
and important a battle was to be fought, no 
care in choosing the best ammunition, the 
most powerful plan of campaign, and the 
most effectual place for attack could be too 
great. The kindergartens to be established 
would be dependent on the generosity of the 
friends of the association, and it was decided 
to begin with but one school, placed in a 
portion of the city where the need was great, 
The association had offers of rooms rent 
free, but in many cases these were not suita- 
ble. It was fett that a sunny, cheerful, airy 
room was necessary, that the work might 
have every opportunity to be a blessing to 
the children under its influence. 

Last March the first kindergarten was open- 
ed at 351 East Fifty-third Street, near First 
Avenue, and was successful from the first. 
This fall it reopened, while a second school 
has been begun in Sixty-third Street, and its 
support assumed by the Associated Alumne 
of the Normal College, after whom the school 
is named. The Kindergarten Association 
expect to open a third school soon. The 
first kindergarten has sixty children enrolled, 
and has been obliged to turn away others 
because it had no room for them. 

At nine o'clock each morning a troop of 
little children may be seen hurrying to the 
school in East Fifty-third Street. Some are 
brought by their careful mothers, while 
many a three or four year old trudges along 
unwatched save by other children who are 
scarcely older. They gather in a large room 
on the ground-floor—a vacant store, in reality 
—and through its large double windows and 
door, which face the south, the sun comes 
streaming in. An engraving occupies the 
most prominent place, while a few colored 
plates of birds and flowers, frameless, and 
bits of paper-weaving and pasting, the chil- 
dren’s own work, help to brighten the white 
walls. A piano stands at one side, and every 
now and then a little one steals up, and cau- 
tiously touches the keys, and listens with 
delighted face to the beautiful sound. The 
two teachers and their helper welcome each 
child with a pleasant word. The faces are 
bright and eager, and in nearly every case have 
been made shining and clean, and the hair 
has been smoothly brushed. Proudly they 
walk in and give their teachers the penny 
that the parents have trusted to them. This 
little sum is spent for the bright paper and 
materiais which the children use, but its pay- 
ment is not compulsory, and many a child 
comes daily without it. But in most in- 
stances the parents prefer to send it, while 
the teachers encourage the practice, for the 
lesson of honor and responsibility which it 
teaches the children. 

At the sound of a chord on the piano the 
children gather around the square low line of 
tables, a teacher standing at the head of each 
division. Then each one taking his little 
chair, they march with the musie to the cen- 
tre of the room, and seat themselves in two 
semicircles. A pretty morning song is sung 
in the piping treble of childhood. Then an- 
other merry song is sung, and is quickly fol- 
lowed by the kindergartner’s talk, and the 
much-liked object-iesson—the first gift of 
Froebel’s system—the balls in the colors of 
the prism. <A ring is then formed, and with 
little songs and games the names of the col- 
ors are impressed upon the mind. Once more, 
to the chord of music, the chairs are taken, 
and the children march back to the tables. 
When each child is seated the occupation 
work begins. This is greeted with lively 
joy. for the heart of universal childhood de- 
ights to do things. The occupations consist 
of weaving, pasting, and folding papers; the 
stringing of tiny wooden cubes and squares, 
and of straws and disks of paper, each re- 
peating the prismatic colors; and last of all, 
modelling in clay. The work is varied each 
day, and at the end of the session each child 
carries home the fruits of his labor. This 
work, which might seem to a superficial ob- 
server mere play, teaches many things. It 
develops deft fingers, steadiness, observation, 
neatness, and application, while a sense of 
proportion, color, and design soon follows, 
and, most important of all, that exactness 
which is;ever demanded in all good work. 

Later a napkin is placed before each child, 
and the lunch brought from home is given 
them. The lunch over, the children sing 
once more, and then have a lesson from the 
second gift—the ball, cube, and cylinder— 
by which the mathematical faculties are un- 
consciously quickened. Last the good-by 
song is sung. 

The Kiotaiiarines’s morning talk is per- 
haps her best work, for she strives to adapt 
it to each child, and to teach him to open his 
eyes to the world around him. Very few of 
these children know that there is a moon or 
stars. Whether the sun shines or not, wheth- 
er there are leaves on the trees, he knows not. 
The different days of the week are as un- 
known a mystery to him as the fact that 
he has a right and left hand. The social 
education, too, is of great value. To get his 
way by force has been the only way of deal- 
ing with his kind that the street child has 
known. Here in the kindergarten he learns 
to live peaceably and happily with others, 
to protect the weaker, to be generous and 
forgiving. Here, too, he is taught that God, 
the creator of all, is his merciful and loving 
Father. 

When her three hours’ teaching is over, the 
kindergartner’s work is not yet finished. 
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She supplements her teaching by visiting the 
arents, learning from them much that throws 
ight on the character of her charges, and 
urying to interest the mothers so that they 
may aid and not undo her influence. One 
of the most encouraging points of her work 
is frequently finding that the dullest, most 
inattentive child has carried his lesson home, 
and that in a feeble way the tiny seeds of 
good are struggling to grow. 

In other cities the support of such kinder- 
gartens has been assumed by individuals and 
organizations, the association in each case 
taking the burden and care of the school, 
which is named after its supporter. It is 
greatly to be wished that such a fashion 
might become popular in New York. The 
sum needed for the support of a kindergar- 
ten is $1800, which is small in comparison 
with the incalculable moral, social, and intel- 
lectual training of children, who, taken from 
homes often untidy and unhealthy, spend 
half their day amid refined surroundings 
under sympathetic intelligent teaching. 


A GINGHAM APRON. 


See illustrations on page 241. 

FPHESE designs illustrate the compatibil- 

ity of style with economy, at least in the 
dress of achild. There is never any excuse 
for a child’s presenting a squalid appearance, 
and a little ingenuity and a great deal of taste 
may make a dress of small cost extremely 
elegant. 

Not a costly material, but a fine cut and 
fit and the completeness of a dress make it 
stylish. 

One wishes, let us suppose, to spend very 
little upon a child’s dress, and yet desires 
the child to make a good appearance. One 
spends enough upon solid under-garments to 
insure warmth. What, then, is the next ne- 
cessary expenditure? A fine quality of 
stocking, which will look better, fit better, and 
wear better than a common stocking, first; 
good shoes second. 

Given (we are speaking of the house dress) 
a pretty ribbon, be it for sash or shoulder- 
knots, and the other expenses are very light. 
A plain dress of cashmere—even a cheap 
cashmere — wears very well; a fine cash- 
mere 50 inches wide at $1 00 can hardly be 
worn out, and a yard and a half of it will 
make a dress for a child six years old, while 
in a cashmere at 40 or 50 cents not so wide, 
two yards will be required for the same 
dress. A cashmere is more lasting than any 
other woollen material, and it is only in the 
interest of durability and economy that the 
finer cashmere is advised, for we intend this 
dress to be almost entirely covered with a 
beautiful gingham apron. 

Do you suppose that a gingham apron 
must be common and ugly? Fig. 1 repre- 
sents a child of five years in a gingham 
apron—2} yards of gingham, at 16 cents a 
yard, 36 cents; a sash, 3 yards, at 75 cents a 
yard, $2 25; cashmere dress, 14 yards, at 
$1 00 a yard, $150; black cashmere wool 
stockings, 60 cents; patent-leather ties, $1 60; 
total, $6 31. Now the apron, very carefully 
made and with tucks for letting down, will 
last two years easily; the sash will last three 
years; the dress a year and a half. Stock- 
ings and shoes are more ephemeral, and chil 
dren differ in their capacity for wearing them 
out. Six such gingham aprons, one such 
dress,three pairs of such stockings, and prob 
ably two pairs of shoes are outfit for morn 
ing dress fora child from three to eight years 
old; adding, for afternoon wear, four or six 
gingham aprons such as are represented in 
Fig. 2, and two yards and a quarter of rib 
bon for shoulder-knots,; and a Jittle muslin 
guimpe, three guimpes are enough. The afver- 
noon apron is made of a finer gingham, plain 
in color. The one in the drawing is a plain 
mauve color that cost twenty-five cents a 
yard, and took two yards of the material to 
make. The ribbon of the shoulder-knots is 
three inches wide. 

Fig. 1 shows the morning apron—a checked 
gingham of white and blue, with collar and 
cuffs of the same, making the apron a com- 
plete dress, with no accessory but the sash, 
and this sash can even be made of a broad 
strip of gingham starched and tied with style. 
This is not at all bad, though the ribbon sash 
is prettier. 

‘The sleeves are tucked longitudinally from 
wrist to elbow, with the upper part of the 
sleeve left full. The apron is tucked to form 
a sort of little yoke in front and at the back. 
Above the hem at the bottom of the apron, 
whieh should be three or four inches deep, 
two or more tucks half an inch in depth not 
only look well, but form a reserve for length- 
ening. — The sleeve is quite as pretty with the 
lower part cut plain to fit the arm, and a 
cuff attached as in diagram 1; but the dis- 





DIAGRAM 1. 


advantage is that the sleeve cannot be en- 
larged, while in the tucked sleeve, as in dia- 
gram 2, the tucks may be let out as required. 
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DIAGRAM 2. 


One cut shows the sleeve with the lower 

half cut to fit the arm, and with the cuff 

down. The other cut shows the cuff turned 
back, giving the effect of 
the sleeve when worn. 

The collar is made in two 
halves. Diagram 3 gives the 
flat shape; diagram 4 shows 
how the collar appears in 
front. 

The afternoon gingham 





DIAGRAM 3. DIAGRAM 4, 


apron is made on a little yoke, which must 
be carefully fitted to the child. Diagram 5 


DIAGRAM 5. 


gives the plan of it, with buttons and button- 
holes fastening at the back. The body of 
the apron is gathered into the yoke, fuller at 
the middle, which, as the yoke comes to a 
point in front, gives a peculiarly pretty set, 
making it a little longer in front than in the 
back, as seen in diagram 6. 














DIAGRAM 6. 


This apron is charming made not only in 
the mauve color mentioned before, but in 
plain yellow gingham with yellow shoulder- 
knots, or plain blue with blue ribbons. The 
finer kinds of Scotch gingham that cost forty 
cents a yard, are, of course, still more durable 
and handsomer, but we have mentioned the 
cheapest kind that is truly reliable. The 
fine checks, Whether in the more or less ex- 
pensive ginghams, are less likely to fade in 
washing than any others. The plain ging- 
ham without check or pattern is rarely a fast 
color below twenty-five cents a yard, but in 
as rood quality as this has often a very beau- 
tiful surface. 

An apron made like Fig. 2, with hand- 
some shoulder-knots and fine shoes and 
stockings, gives a child a dressy enough ap- 
pearance for almost any occasion. The sume 


pattern is very pretty for a fine white apron 
worn over a white cashmere or white cam- 
bric dress, with double thickness of under- 
clothes. And in summer these aprons can 
be worn with no dress under them. They 
are suitable for all the year round house 
dresses for a girl from three to eight years 
old. DUCHESNE. 


BALL GOWN BY WORTH. 
See illustration on front page. 


BALL gown for the supplementary gay 
season which begins at Easter is ap- 
propriately trimmed with butterflies. It is 
of faille broché with silver, embroidered 
tulle, and crape in the soft yellow shades 
that Worth commends not only for brunettes 
but for blondes, declaring it is no more rea- 
sonable to say a blonde shall not wear yel- 
low than that she shall not sit in the sunlight. 
The long faille train sweeps in full folds, 
and has side breadths of crape banded with 
piped tucks. A tablier of spotted tulle 
wrought with butterflies drapes the front far 
to the left, and is bordered with yellow roses. 
Realistic black and yellow butterflies in up- 
yard flight encircle the figure, from the foot 
on the left to the high pouf on the right 
shoulder. The modestly décolleté corsage is 
beautifully curved at the top, and bluntly 
pointed at the waist. Both the diaphanous 
fabrics drape the front, and are combined in 
the bouffant short sleeves. The hair is 
drawn back in a Pompadour roll, and has 
slight locks on the forehead. Two butter- 
flies surmounted by an aigrette complete the 
coiffure. 


DEMI-SEASON BONNET. 
See illustration on page 233, 

f igs pretty capote in the illustration is of 

the wired chenille that will be worn 
with afternoon toilettes in the demi-season. 
It has a coronet of chenille, with full loops 
high in front. Cream white lace with straight 
edges forms other loops, and surrounds the 
crown. A black aigrette trims the back. 


TULU. 
A Parlor Farce. 
BY GRACE L. FURNISS. 


CHARACTERS. 


Tue Duoness or Toxpmaa—A law unto herself—and 
others. 

Lorp Buazonpernix—Her son, well descended, of course, 
and still descending. In love with “* Oid Bob's” Pe- 
troleum. 

Jack Ryper—An ascending American, in love with 
** Old Bob’s” Petrolia, his cousin. 

Perro.ia Seersuoker—‘* Old Bob’s” eldest. A charm- 
ing American atrocity—* on approval.” 

Tuvu Serrsuckrr—“ Old Bob's” youngest. An irre- 
pressible American atrocity. ‘* Minds no one but 

apa.” 

Diok Curstwyn—Nephew to the Duchess, a photograph 

fiend. 

Rouinson—The butler, one of the props of the British 
Constitution. 

Tur Camerna—A moat taking character. 


ACT I. 


Library in Toedmag Castle. Entrances with por- 
tiéres, C. and L.; fireplace across R. U. corner, 
sofa by it ; desk with picture over it, R. F., two 
chairs near ; téte-d-téte, C.; tea-table and seats 

L. U. corner, piano lamp by it. Curtain rises 

on Robinson arranging tea-table. 


Rob, “’Ere’s a state hof things! Lord Bla- 
zonberrie a-goin’ to marry a Hamerican, hand tlie 
Duchess a-oldin’ ’is’at. Hawful! puffectly haw- 
ful! The haristocracy hof Hengland his played 
hout, hand money rules the waves.” 

Tulu (running in, C.). “ Holloa, Robinson, 
where’s everybody ?” 

Rob, “The Duchess his hup in ’er hapart- 
ment; Lord Blazonberrie, Miss Seersucker, hand 
Mr. Ryder his hout hin the kennels—” 

Tulu. “I know all that; I mean where’s Mr. 
Dick ?” 

Rob. “ Beg parding, miss, but you says, 
‘Where’s heverybody ? Hand Mr. Dick ’e’s not 
heverybody.” 

Tulu. “ He's the only jolly one in the house. 
I never saw such a poky lot. I’m awfully hun- 
gry; give me some grub.” 

Rob. (stiffly). “ Etp yourself, miss.” 

[ Passes wafers. 

Tulu (taking handful). “Thanks.” (Curls up 
on sofa, R.) “I say, Robinson, you’re what they 
call a feudal retainer, aren’t you ?” 

Rob. “ A wich, miss ?” 

Tulu. ‘“‘Feudal retainer. I mean you’ve been 
in the family years and years.” 

Rob. “ve served the Toedmag family forty- 
one year, miss. I took service hunder the father 
of the present duke, Lord Blazonberrie’s father.” 

Tulu. “Gracious! And was the Duchess here 
all the time? I wonder you are alive.” 

Rob. “The Duchess ’as honly been hin hour 
family thirty-two year. She was the Lady ‘Ilde- 
garde Lyona Decima Hadela ’Untingtower, the 
toast hand belle hof the west hof Hengland.”’ 

Tulu. “Toast hand belle, was she? Well, 
she’s got nicely over that part. Thirty-two, and 
—she was pretty old when she married, wasn’t 
she ?” 

Rob, “Couldu’t hundertake to say, miss.” 

| Smile 3. 

Tulu “You know she was. I bet she came 
over with William the Conqueror !” 

Dick (outside). “ Robinson !” 

Tulu. “ Mr. Dick is coming.” [ Jumps up. 

Dick (outside). “ Lend a hand with this beastly 
camera.” 

Rob. “ Yes, sir; d’rectly, sir.” (Aside.) “ Blow 
’is beastly camery !” exit, C. 

Tulu. “Now for some fun.” | Exit, C. 
Dick enters, C., followed by Tulu carrying boz, 

Robinson carrying camera. 
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Dick (going to L. F.). “Set it down gently, 
facing the fireplace.” (Rob places it backward, 
L.) “No, no, stupid—the other way! Don't get 
red in the fave, Robinson ; it don’t suit your style 
of beauty. Whiere’s that box of plates?” ; 

Tulu, “ Here they are, Mr. Dick.” 

Dick. “ Tulu, I distinetly told you not to touch 
any of my things. Little girls should obey their 
elders.” [ Business of arranging camera. 

Tulu, “Little girls! I’m fifteen, and I guess 
I could take pictures as well as you, even if you 
are eighteen. Saunders says you’ve spoiled six- 
ty-eight plates this month.” 

Dick. “ Saunders is an ass. It was only sixty, 
and the fault of the plates every time.” - ‘ 

Tulu. “ Oh, Mr. Dick, please let me take a pic- 
ture. I looked through the spy-hole this morn- 
ing, and I know I could do it.” 

Dick, “ Oh, you did, did you? Tl trouble you 
not to look again; this camera cost money.” — 

Tulu. “Thought it was given away with a 
pound of tea.” (Sils on téte-d-téte,C.) “Say, 
Mr. Dick, will you evel be a lord ?” 

Dick. “Th urdly think so My father blooms 
like a Christmas rose, not to mention three elder 
brothers.” 

Tulu. “That's too bad. You'd make a lovely 
lord.” 3 

Dick. “Shouldn’t 1? Now, Tulu, I'll teil vou 
what you can do. Throw yourself into an atti- 
tude, and [ll take your picture, with Robinson in 
the background.” 

Rob. “ Beg parding, Mr. Dick, but I ain’t par 
ticular about being took.” 

Tulu. “Don't be a chump, Robinson. Ev- 
erybody wants to be took.” 

Dick. “ Of course they do; and a most lovable 
vanity it is to the amateur photographer. I say, 
Robinson, do you recollect the time Blazonberrie 
and I sent your picture to the cook, with a love- 
letter, and the jolly row we had 2” 


Julu. “ Did she accept him, Mr. Dick ?” 

Dick. “ Like a shot. There’s where the trou- 
ble came in. Those were great days, eh, Robin- 
son ?” 


Rob. “ You was a most hawful larky boy, Mr. 
Dick.” i . 

Dick. “WasInot? And to think I should be 
the main-stay of your old age, and take your pic- 
ture myself! Queer!” 

Rob. “ Beg parding, but it certainly do seem 
queer for a young gentleman to mess with a pie 
ture machine, like ’e was a cad hin a cart, taking 
"em hoff hat a shilling a ’ead.” 

Tulu. “ What stuff! Every one home has a 
Kodak,” : 

Rob. “ His them the Hindians, miss ?” 


Tulu ( laughing ). “Them’s the Hindians.” 
(Winks to Dic k). “ Thev’re like your ‘tigers’ on 
this side. Here! I'll rig you up like our man 


Friday, and Mr. Dick shall take us.” 

Dick. “Vm in that.” 

Tulu (drapes Robinson in afghan, pins it, 
rolls his head in a tidy) 
wave the tongs about.” 


‘There you are! Now 


Rob, “S'pose ler ladyship were to come in.” 
Julu., “She’s wigging her maid upstairs.” 
Dick. “You're safe enough Go over to the 
fire.” 

Tulu (scowling furiously). “Now Vm the 
Duchess.” je 

Rob. “ Lor’, what a larky young lady! Ha! 
ha! ha! S'posing I were to prance habout a 
bit—so. ’Ow would that be? [| Pranees. 

Dick. “Superb! You ought to go on the 


stage, Robinson. Keep your nose well curled, 
Tulu, and we'll eall this ‘ English Lady watching 
a Kodak Dance.’” [ Focuses. 


Tulu. “ Keep on prancing, Robinson, and Pil 
be saying, ‘Atrocious!’ as the Duchess does, 
Now, then. Atrocious !” 

Dick. “ Capital! One—two—” 

Enter Duchess (L.), behind Dick. 

Duchess. “ Atrocious '”’ 

Rob. (dropping tongs). “’Orror! The Duch- 
ess!” 

Tulu. “ What fun!” 

| Kneels on téte-a-te te, facing Duchess. 

Dick (taking out his head). ““ What the deuce— 
Oh, Aunt Hildegarde, you’ve spoiled a plate.” 

Duchess (eying Rob through glass). “ Robin- 
son, remove that afghan.” 

Rob. (tugging at afghan) “T’umbly ‘ope your 
ladyship will kindly overlook this.” ( Aside.) 
“Blast the pins!” (Aloud.) “Mr. Dick he in- 
viggled me hinto hit.” (Aside) “Hit won’t 
come hoff!” 

Duchess. “Am I to speak twice? Remove 
those idiotie things.” 

Rob. “ They won’t come hoff!” [ Tugs. 

Duchess. “ Then retire.” 

Rob. “ Yes, my lady.” 

| Exit, C, afghan dragging from coat tails. 
Tulu. “Oh, how funny! I shall die !” 
| Laughs. 

Duchess. “You are an ill-bred child, and 
should be in the school-room.” 

Tulu. “Child! I'm fifteen.” 

Duchess (severely) “You will oblige me by 
finding your sister, and telling her I am waiting 
—waiting tea for her.” 

Tulu. “Vil fetch her.” 

| Runs out, C, laughing. 

Duchess (sitting by table). “These girls are 
absolutely unendurable. That overgrown hoy- 
den is bad enough, but her sister is — atro- 
cious |” 

Dick (sitting on téte-d-téle). “ Miss Seersucker 
is immense.” 

Duchess. “Immense! On the contrary, she is 
under-sized; all Americans are.” 

Dick, “‘1 meant she was no end jolly.” 

Duchess. “Then why don’t you speak English, 
and say so?” 

Dick. “Because Amerikish is more expres- 
sive. 

Duchess. “Since your visit to the States you 
are low, Dick—positively flippant.” ‘ 

(Continued on page 238.) 
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(Continued from page 235.) 

Dick. “I say, Aunt Hildegarde, why don’t 
you let up on Miss Seersucker a bit? I don’t 
see why you're always jumping on her.” 

Duchess. “ Because she is a most presuming 
young person, and her impertinence drives me 
wild. Yesterday she compared our ‘smart set’ 
to her friends at home. Faney!” 

Dick. “They're much the same, except that 
while the natural British expression is smartly 
vacuous, the American has to repress an ill-bred 
intelligence and keenness from his features be- 
fore he is good form.” 

Duchess. “ You are trying to be witty.” 

Dick. “T always am witty. By-the-way, has 
Blazonberrie made any running with Miss Seer- 
sucker ?” 

Duchess. “Fe has not yet proposed, if you 
mean that. Of course, he must do it eventually, 
as his debts must be paid. But it’s a sacri- 
fice = 

Dick (rising ; goes to fire ). “Sacrifice !” 

Duchess. “ What else would you call it? This 
girl’s father is called ‘old Bob’ in those Ameri- 
can newspapers. I have seen an article myself, 
giving a sketch of his life, with a wood-cut of a 
wide-mouthed man, headed, ‘Old Bob Interview- 
ed.’ Of course he eats pie for breakfast, with 
his knife; all Americans do. And he says” 
(lowers voice) “* By the jumping Moses!’ Blaz- 
onberrie heard him.” 

Dick. “ What a catalogue of crimes !” 

Duchess. “Ts it not fearful? Think of poor 
Blazonberrie with such a father-in-law! Picture 
that atrocious creature sitting here chewing to- 
bacco, and telling how he entered New York a 
barefoot boy, and now rolls out in his private 
car!” 

Dick. “Yes, with the Duke opposite telling 
how he fattened up his prize hogs.” 

Duchess. “The Duke’s disgusting fad does not 
excuse the coarseness of this American. Poor 
Blazonberrie !” 

Dick. “ Jove! Blazonberrie is by way of hav- 
ing luck. If old Bob pays sixty thousand pounds 
for him, and gives him his pretty daugliter, he 
isn’t a bad old chap. Hand-made and a bit rough, 
but better for wear than some of our ‘ hand-ine- 
down’ dukes,” 

Duchess, “ Hand-me-down dukes !” 

Dick. “ Yes; a lot of fellows, all cut after the 
same devilish old and bad pattern, waiting to be 
sold.” 

Duchess. “ You had better call yourself an an- 
archist at once, Dick.” 

Dick. “Ym too fond of soap and water to be 
an anarchist, not to mention—” 

Enicr Blazonberrie, C. 

Blaz. “Take yourself off a moment, will you, 
Dick? I want a word with the Duchess.” 

Dick. “Certainly. Tl join the others.” ( Aside.) 
“A row.” [ Zzit, C. 

Duchess. “ What is the trouble now, Blazon- 
berrie ?” 

Blaz. (going to fire). “Simply that you must 
manage to control your beastly temper, and be 
more civil to Miss Seersucker.” 

Duchess. “My beastly temper !” [ Rises. 

Blaz. “ Yes. You invite the girl here to give 
me a chance to propose, then insult her steadily. 
Regarded as a mother-in-law, you are absolutely 
appalling.” 

Duchess (sits on téte-d-téte). “Oh, blame me!” 

Blaz. “1 certainly will. Then there’s Ryder. 
Could you not see he was dead spoons on Miss 
Seersucker? What did you ask him for?” 

Duchess, “ Because 1 did not wish any eligible 
men here to interfere with you. He is quite a 
lion since his book came out; and being the 
Seersucker person’s cousin, is out of the field.” 

_ “Third cousins can marry.” 

uchess ( fanning herself). “ Nonsense! This 
girk has been sent here to marry a title; yours is 
the best in the market; it is quite a matter of 
business. She could as well stay at home if she 
were to marry her cousin.” 

Blaz. “ Well, go ou, go on, and when; you've 
driven her from the house, do not be amazed if I 
do something desperate.” 

Duchess (starting up). “ Great heavens! you do 
not inean to marry an actress !” 

Blaz. “ No; I mean to earn money for myself.” 

Duchess. “ You do not know how.” 

Blaz. “1 can drive. I will put the racing stud 
into harness, start a livery-stable, and drive a 
hansom myself. It’s quite the thing now to sup- 
port yourself.” 

Duchess, “ Think of the disgrace to the family 

Blaz. “ Think of the fun for me!” 

Duchess. “‘ This girl shall marry you. I will 
crawl, cringe, flatter—anything to prevent such 
adisgrace. A Toedmag earn money! Atrocious !” 

[ Laughter outside, 

Biaz. “They are coming in. Now recollect 
yourself. Talk! Yes,I fancy to-morrow would 
be a good day—” 


” 


{Duchess goes /o tea-table. 
Enter Petrolia, Dick, Ryder, and Tulu (C). 

Blaz, “ We were speaking of our trip to the 
abbey, Miss Seersucker. How would to-morrow 
do? Allow me.” | Helps her take off her wraps, 

Pet, “Thanks. Any day will be delightful. I 
adore ruins, That’s why I’m so fond of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy.” 

Blaz. (laughing). “ We are thankful to be liked 
for any reason. At least, I am.” 

ae to fire. Tulu, Jack, and Dick follow ; 
talk. 

Pet. “Duchess, Talu tells me I have kept you 
waiting. Pardon me, and blame those fascinatiug 
puppies. Don’t you just perfectly adore pup- 
pies ?” Sits on téte-d-téte, 

Duchess (severely). “Young ladies did not af- 
fect mannish tastes in my day, Miss Seersucker.” 

Pet, “1 see; not being born in the dog-days, 
you let the men go to the dogs alone. Our an- 
cestresses were a slow crowd, don’t you think ?” 

Duchess (eying her through glass). “Our ances- 
tresses ?” 
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Pet. “Pardon; I meant mine. I forget who 
you were before the Duke married you. Were 
you anybody ?” 

Duchess. “ T—anybody !” 

Pet. “Yes. It’s so puzzling over here to meet 
three or four hundred pounds of woman, with a 
society smile and a Felix gown, and be told it’s 
‘nobody.’ Makes one feel like a trance medium, 
don’t you think ?” 


[Robinson brings in kettle, muffins, lights spirit- 


lamp, retires. 

Duchess. “1 know nothing of such people.” 

Pet. “What's the matter with Madame Bla- 
vatsky ?” 

Duchess, “1 have not heard that -anything 
ailed her, and fail to see your point.” 

Pet, “Points are made with a brad-awl over 
here, I notice.” 

Duchess, ‘* Atrocious !” 

Pet. “Oh, you were born so, There’s my re- 
ceipt for punch.” 

Blaz. (coming forward). ‘What sort, Miss 
Seersucker ?” 

et. “London Punch, my lord. No one ever 
gets the idea.” 

Blaz. “ 1 am sure we could not fail to, mother.” 

Duchess, “ Certainly. Pray tell us it.” 

Pet. “To one evaporated British joke add four 
quarts of the milk of human kindness. Keepin 
a dark, dry place for a year till it swells to ten 
pages. Garnish with Pears’ soap ads., and there 
you are.” 

Duchess. “ Atro—um—very bright.” 

[ Pours tea, 

Blaz. “Deuced clever. Capital!” [Laughs. 

Pet. (crossing to fire). “ What's going on over 
here ?” 

Blaz. “What the deuce did she mean?” (To 
Duchess). ‘Call Ryder away from her.” 

Duchess. “Mr. Ryder, may I give you a cup of 
tea? Blazonberrie, hand this to Miss Seersuck- 
er. Dick, help Miss Tulu.” 

[Blazonberrie carries tea to Petrolia. Ryder 
comes to table. 

Jack. “No cream, Duchess. Thanks.” 

[Starts to fireplace again. 

Duchess. “ Sit down here, Mr. Ryder.” 

Jack. “ Delighted, Duchess.” 

[Sits staring at Pet. Dick and Tulu come to 
table. 

Dick, “ Are you in this, Tulu ?” 

Zulu. “Yep. Have some tea ‘on me.’” 

Dick. “ A cupful of sugar, and a lump of tea, 
Aunt Hildegarde.” 

Tulu. ‘ Oh, come off, Mr. Dick, I’m not a baby. 
No sugar at all, Duchess; just a slice of lemon, 
as Smithy takes it.” 

Duchess. “Why do you call your sister 
Smithy ?” 

Tulu, “Oh, just for roots, Duchess !” 

Duchess. “What language does this child 
speak ?” 

Dick. “ Amerikish, Aunt Hildegarde. Come 
over here, Tulu.” 

[He and Tulu sit by desk. Business of quar- 
relling over tea and muffins. 

Jack, ““Talu amazes you, Duchess, does she 
not? She is a nice little thing, barring her 
slanginess.” 

Duchess. “1 simply do not comprehend her. 
But I wish to tell you, Mr. Ryder, how very 
pleased I am to have you here. To me authors, 
artists, musicians, and even actors are very inter- 
esting.” 

Jack. “ You are very kind, Duchess.” 

Duchess. “ No; I am simply broad in my views 
—much more so than the Duke—and I study 
human nature in all classes.” 

Jack. “ Pardon, my cousin has no muffins.” 

[ Rises, takes plates. 

Duchess. “Blazonberrie will wait upon her. 
But come into the drawing-room; I have a great 
deal to say to you. Come.” 

Jack. “ Delighted.” 

[ Zzit (L.) with Duchess. 

Pet. “ Where are they going ?” 

Tulu, “The Duchess is going to pump Jack.” 

Pet. “ Tulu!” 

Tulu. “You can’t down me, Smithy. You're 
only four years older than I.” 

Blaz, “ Declaration of Independence number 
two.” 

Tulu. “Yes; I only mind papa. Say, Smithy, 
tell our fortunes.” 

Pet “Anything to keep you quiet. Please get 
me a pack of cards, Lord Blazonberrie.” (Comes 
Sorward to téte-d-téte.) “* Who will be first ?” 

Dick. “My face is my fortune.” 

Tulu. “ Rough luck, isn’t it, Mr. Dick ?” 

Dick. “1 say, I thought we were chums,” 

Pet. “Tulu, you are rude.” 

Dick. “Never mind.” (Blaz. stands behind 
Pet.; winks to Dick.) ‘“ What are you winking 
for, Blazonberrie ?”’ 

Blaz. “ Something in my eye.” 

[ Gives cards to Pet. 

Dick. “Tn your eye!” 

Tulu. “ What a noodle! Come on up stairs.” 
(Pulls him down F.) “Four is a regular jam. 
He wants to see Petrolia alone. Get the idea. 
Alone.” 

Dick. “By Jove! Tulu, wouldn’t you like to 
help me fetch down the things? You know I am 
to take a flash-light picture.” (Aside.) “ How 
was that—natural ?” ; 

Tulu. “Elegant. Come on, and I'll squeeze 
the bulb.” [Runs out (C. E.). 

Dick. “ Not much,” [ Follows (C. E.). 

Blaz, “May I hear my fortune now, Miss Seer- 
sucker ?” [Sits down téte-d-téte. 

Pet. “Certainly. Shuffle the cards, cut three 
times with your left hand, and keep your mind 
on your wish—your best. [ Gives him cards. 

Blaz. (shuffling cards), “T have but one wish, 
as you know, Miss Seersucker.” 

Pet. “1? Oh dear! no. You forget I’ve only 
known you three months.” 

Blaz, (sentimentally). “ It seems like years.” 

Pet. (coquetlish/y). “Thanks. I really had no 


idea I made time hang so heavily. How unkind 
to tell me!” 

Blaz. “ You know what I mean.” 

Pet. (archly), “1 wish I did.” 

Blaz. “ What do you wish me to understand ?” 

Pet. “All you conveniently can. But we must 
not keep fate waiting.” 

Takes cards ; looks them over. 

Blaz. ( pulling his mustache). “ Jove!” 

Pet. “ How funny! Here is a horse.” 

Blaz. “In the cards?” 

Pet. (showing card). “There he is—a trotter. 
He is to race; there is money on him; but be- 
ware! following him come disappointment and 
loss of money.” 

Blaz. “You are a witch, Miss Seersucker. Is 
he a bay, or can’t you tell ?” 

Pet. “The cards tell everything. He is a 
blond. Beware of a red roan steed. See, here 
is the red roan steed card.” [Shows card. 

Blaz, “Tt must be Cutaway.” 

Pet. “Doubtless it is. Don’t back him.” 

Blaz. “TI have, worse luck !” 

Pet. “Never mind; here is a blond woman 
with a good heart for you, You seem to run to 
blondes, She brings you money. Oh! such lots 
and lots of money! Who is she? Have youa 
blond aunt, and has she money ?” 

Blaz. “Td rather have her heart.” 

Pet. “ Your aunt’s ?” 

Blaz, “No, no; you—the girl’s in the cards. 
Do I get my wish ?” 

Pet. “I think not. A tall dark woman inter- 
feres, and the end is—disappointment.”  [ Rises, 

Blaz. (rising.) “Miss Seersucker — Petrolia! 
Tell me, is there anything between you and 
Ryder?” 

Pet. (looking down). “Between Jack and I? 
Er—well, yes, there is—” 

Blaz, “Engagement? Understanding ?” 

Pet. “Ohno. Only a portitre and the Duch- 
ess’s head. That is all. W/'iy do you ask ?” 

Blaz. ‘Then I may—er—don’t you—” 

[Tulu and Dick enter (C. E.). 

Tulu, “Here we are again.” 

Blaz: “Oh, confound it!” [ Goes to fire. 

Dick, “ Call the others ; we’re all ready, Tulu.” 
Tulu (going to door). ‘Come on, Jack! Duch- 
ess !” 

Pe. “Everything all right this time, Mr. Chet- 
wyn ?” 

Dick, “Yes, I have remembered everything.” 

[ Business of arranging camera. 

Pet. “Are you going to hold the plate in your 
hand? Is that a new way?” 

Dick, “Oh, I am a thick head !” 

[Puts in plate. 
Duchess and Jack enter. 

Jack (going to téte-d-téte), “ Petrolia and I will 
look well here, don’t you think ?” [Sits. 

Pet. “ Yes; we'll sit bere.” 

Duchess. “Oh no! Miss Seersucker, be kind 
enougli to stand by Blazonberrie. Mr. Ryder, 
you and I will stand here.” [ Crosses to C. E. 

Jack, “ Delighted.” Follows her. 

Tulu, “Tl sit here.” Sits by desk, 

Dick (focussing). “This is immense. A go 
from Goville!” 

Duchess. “ Dick, do not use those odious Amer- 
icanisms.” 

Jack. “Pray consider our feelings as odious 
Americans, Duchess,” 

Duchess, “1 do not refer to you, Mr. Ryder. 
But I understand there are social stratas even in 
the States, and Dick gravitates naturally to the 
lowest.” 

Dick (taking out head). “T like that!” 

Tulu. “Mr. Dick got in with a lot of jays at 
home, Duchess.” . 

Duchess. “And what is a jay?” 

Pet. “Tulu, I insist on your being quiet.” 

Tulu, “Smithy, I won’t. You know what a 
flubdub is, Duchess ?” 

Duchess. “ Indeed, I do not.” 

Jack, “ My dear Tulu!” 

Tulu. “I'm awake, Jack. A flubdub is a no 
*count fellow who don’t pay his poker debts ; and 
a jay is the same, only more so. Petrolia says 
there are lots of them over here, only you call 
them—” 

Pet. (interrupting). “ Jack, do stop her.” 

Jack, “Tulu, you are rather young to lead the 
talk.” (Crosses ; sits by her.) “Don’t you see 
Chetwyn is waiting ?” 

Dick. “I should say I was. Now, Blazonber- 
rie, close the blinds, and we're off. And for 
gracious sake don’t wink when the flash comes.” 

[Dick focusses ; everybody poses, Blazonberrie 
goes to the window, is about to close blind, 
when Robinson enters, gives jewel-box and 
letter to Duchess. 

Rob. “ Beg parding, your ladyship, but the 
young man from the bank brought: these, and 
wishes a receipt.” 

Duchess. “ Place the box on the table. Bla- 
zonberrie, kindly write a receipt.” 

Blaz. “ Certainly.” [ Crosses to desk, writes. 

Duchess. “ Dick, this absurd picture must wait.” 

Dick, “ Of course! I never saw such a jolly 
disobliging lot.” [Crosses to Tulu. 

Jack goes to fire, talks to Petrolia; they turn 
their backs on room, Blazonberrie gives 
receipt to Robinson, who retires. Duchess 
points to couple. 

Blaz. “Jove! Call her over here.” 

Duchess (opening oz). “Miss Seersucker, 
would you care to see our family jewels ?” 

Pet, “Indeed I should. I adore jewels.” 

[Comes to table followed by Jack. 

Duchess. “ Some of these have quite a history.” 

Pet. “That will interest you, Jack.” 

Jack. “ Yes, ancient jewelry is quite a fad of 
mine.” 

Duchess. “This is modern; a gift from the 
Duke on my wedding-day.” 

[Hands her necklace. 

Pet. “ Oh, how perfectly gorgeous !”” 

Biaz. “Come over to the glass, and try them 
on, Miss Seersucker.” 
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[They go to mirror over fireplace ; Blazon- 
berrie assists Petrolia to fasten necklace ; 
she coquets with him. 

Jack (aside), “That settles it. Diamonds are 
trumps. Bah!” 

Duchess. ‘Ave you fond of diamonds, Mr. 
Ryder ?” 

Jack (staring at Petrolia). “Never eat them. 
Oh, beg pardon, Duchess. But, really, I care less 
for large stones than for quaint old settings. 
Some of the old Russian or East-Indian work is 
perfect.” 

Duchess. “Then I have the very thing. Lift 
out this tray, if you please.” 

[ They bend over box. 

Tulu (jumping up). “Come on, Mr. Dick; 
they don’t want us, Hateful things!” 

Dick, “They do not seem to miss us.” 

Tulu. “Come on, and we'll get it.” 

Dick. “Vm with you. Hush!” 

‘ulu. “ Hush !” [ They tiptoe off (L.. E.). 

Duchess (taking out case). “ Arve you a collec- 
tor, Mr. Ryder ¥” 

Jack (laughing, detaches amulet from his watch 
chain). “There is my East-Indian collection, 
Duchess. Compact, is it not ?” 

Duchess. “ Very dainty. An amulet box, is it 
not ?” : 

Jack, “ Yes, Duchess.” [ Hands it to her. 

Pet. (coming forward). “ The necklace is ador- 
able, Duchess. Ah, you have Jack’s East-Indian 
collection. Wouldn’t it make a jolly stamp 


Blaz. ‘Or match-box ?” 

Jack, “ Hear the vandals! Use a sacred amu- 
let box for matches !” 

Pet. (crossing to Jack). “I would like it, Jack.” 

Jack, “Everything [ have is yours, That 
‘goes without saying.’” 

Pet. “Tt does. It has gone a long time with- 
out saying.” 

Jack, “TI am in earnest.” 

Duchess, “* Now, young people, here is the gem 
of all my treasures—the Ranee’s necklace; an 
heirloom with a most tragic history.” 

[ Holds up necklace. 

Jack, “That is a treasure! Who could hesi- 
tate between that and a string of huge stones 
such as any parvenu can buy ?” 

Pet. “It is perfectly adorable! See how the 
fire opal in the pendant gleams, Jack! It seems 
almost alive. Do tell us the history, Duchess.” 

Duchess. “ Blazonberrie shall tell it. Mr. Ry- 
der, sit by me.” [ Gives Blazonberrie necklace. 

Blaz. “ Be seated, Miss Seersucker. It is quite 
a long yarn.” 

Pet. “Delicious! Fire-light, twilight, and a 
ghost-story.” [Sits on téte-d-téle. 

Duchess and Ryder by table: Blazonberrie 
stands (C.). 

Blaz. (holding up necklace). “ This is the Ranee’s 
necklace. Please to observe the four diamonds 
set about the pendant, for thereby hangs a tale 
of blood and woe, Somewhere in the days of 
Clive, Sir Guy Rommery, an ancestor of ours, 
went out to India to seek his fortune, and a jolly 
pile of loot—boodle—he scooped in.” 

Duchess. “ Blazonberrie, do not be so flippant.” 

Blaz, “Oh, you want something more dra- 
matic? Werry good. Turn on the red light, 
thump the muffled drum, pick the string of the 
violoncello, for the tragedy is at hand. Scene: 
closing agonies at the taking of an Indian city by 
the English. Tum-tum-tum, r-r-r-um crash !” 

Duchess. ‘‘ How clever he is!” 

Pet. “ Bring on the villain, Lord Blazonberrie.” 

Blaz. “ Here he is, sword in hand, surrounded 
by blood, flames, fire, and fury. Sir Guy breaks 
into the Ranee’s apartment, where she stands un- 
dismayed among her cowering attendants, and, 
alas! her white dress covered with a thousand 
jewels. Well—” 

Pet, “ Don’t stop here. Did he kill her ?” 

Blaz. “ Awkward corners are turned im the 
drama now by a steam-curtain, and this is a 
deuced awkward one. Theoretically, you know, 
an Englishman never lifts his hand against a 
woman—” 

Jack (interrupting). “ Unless she is his wife—” 

Pet. “When he uses his feet, so that don’t 
count. Pardon us, Lord Blazonberrie!” 

Blaz. “ Dou’t mention it. As I say, the steam- 
curtain covers a multitude of sins, and up ours 
goes. See it?” ( Waves his hands.) “On it goes, 
growing pinker every instant, until the orchestra 
strikes up, ‘See the conquering hero comes!’ and, 
voila! a new scene appears —England again. 
Sir Guy greets his happy tenantry once more, 
and settles down to enjoy—the proceeds of—his 
virtuous career.” 

Pet. “ But where does the necklace come in.” 

Blaz. “It was one of the rewards of his 
virtue.” 

Pet, “Good men flourish like Christmas trees 
in India, don’t they ?” 

Blaz. “Not when they are handicapped by a 
dying woman’s curse, as Sir Guy was.” 

Jack, “Give us the curse.” 

Blaz. “ Gladly. 


*Tell my tale of woe to four 
Disasters follow by the score.’ 


So the family doggerel goes, and numerous un- 
pleasant coincidences back it up. The Ranee 
objected to gossip, evidently.” 

Pet. “ But weare only four now!” (Jumps up.) 
“Gracious! Just fancy!” 

Duchess. “ Ouly four? Where are Dick and 
Tulu ?” 

Jack. “They slipped away before Blazonberrie 
began.” 

Duchess. “ How unfortunate! Blazonberrie, 
why were you so careless ?” 

Blaz. “ Nonsense! Have in the lights and put 
the beastly thing away. Who cares for such 
things now ?” 

Duchess. “ Well, it cannot be helped. Put it 
away.” 

Jack, “ May 1 bave one more look ?” 
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Blaz. “ Certainly.” [ Hands it to him. 

Jack (coming down F.). “The exact thing for 
my East-Indian story.” [ Zeamines it. 

Pet. “ Does anything happen to Jack and I, or 
is it a strictly Bluzonberrie picnic ?” 

Blaz. “1 bear the brunt as narrator, and you 
all come in for second places. Shall we have a 
game of billiards, and so return to the nineteenth 
century ?” 

Pet. “By all means. I feel really creepy. 
Come and score, Jack. Duchess, come and see 
me wipe up the floor with Lord Blazonberrie.” 

[ Exit (C. E.) with Blaz. 

Duchess. “ Wipe up the floor !” 

Jack, “ Another American atrocity, Duchess. 
Shall we join them?” 

Duchess. “First I must ask your assistance in 
locking these away. Sorry to bore you, but I 
cannot trust servants in this case.” 

Jack. “‘ Charmed to be of service, I assure you. 
Where does this fascinating thing go, Duchess ?” 

Duchess, “In the bottom, well out of sight. I 
detest it.” 

Jack. “Then you will not wear it to the mas- 
querade to-morrow ?” . 

Duchess, “No; I very seldom wear it. Put it 
in now, if you please.” 

[Jack lays necklace in bor, Duchess puts ‘in 


trays. 
Duchess. “Thanks. Now, Mr. Ryder—you are 
a Yankee—I have one of your countrymen’s safes 
in this room. Look about, and guess where it is.” 
Jack (aside). “It’s an awful death to die!” 
(Aloud.) “I cannot imagine, Duchess. In the 
wainscot.” 


Duchess (crossing to\desk). ‘‘No; here, under’ 


this etching. Is it not clever? I will open it. 
The word was Toedmag. T-o-e-d-m-a-g, and our 
simple little etching swings out, revealing the 
patent American fire-proof safe.” 

Jack (handing her jewel-box). “ And the word is 
changed every time?” 

Duchess, “Yes. This time you shall select it.” 

Jack. “ How would Petrolia do?” 

[Blazonberrie enters (C.); stands listening. 

Duchess, “ Admirable! (Places box in safe ; 
closes it) P-e-t-r-o-l-i-a. Now, Mr. Ryder, not 
even Blazonberrie shall know the secret.” 

Jack, “1 appreciate your confidence, Duchess. 
Shall we join the others ?” 

[Blazonberrie drops curtain ; retires. 

Duchess. “ Dick will be here almost immediate- 
ly, to take that absurd picture. Thank fortune, 
Blazonberrie never has any wearing fads! He is 
such a dear fellow.” 

Jack (absent-mindedly). “I have always heard 
he was very expensive. Pardon me, I was not 
attending.” 

Duchess. “Do not mention it. By-the-bye, I 
want your opinion on an old book I picked up at 
auction. It isin here. Come!” [ Exit (L.). 

Jack. “Confound her old book! I wonder 
what Petrolia is doing.” 

Duchess (outside). “I am waiting, Mr. Ryder.” 

Jack. “ Coming, Duchess.” [ Bait (L.). 

[ Enter Tulu and Dick (C.). 

Tulu. “Don’t be a goose and spoil everything, 
Mr. Dick.” 

Dick. “ But it’s not the correct thing. A man 
should never play upon a woman’s weakness.” 

Tulu (laughing). “A man! Why, you’re no- 
thing but a bov—an infant without a mustache.” 

Dick. “Vve three, nearly four years the ad- 
vantage of you, Miss Tulu.” 

Tulu. “ Pooh! it’s brains that count, not years. 
Our boys at home can give you points every 
time. (Sits on sofa.) However, be hateful! Pe- 
trolia has played no end of jokes on you, and says 
you’re the freshest thing she ever saw. So there.” 

Dick. “Oh, she did! She had better look in 
the glass. Iam fresh,am I? Very good, then 
lam with you. Where is it?” 

Tulu, “1?” 

Dick, “The blamed mouse.” 

Tulu. “ Keep your temper, little boy.” (Takes 
candy mouse from her pocket.) “ Here’s the blamed 
mouse.” (Dangles it by tail.) “Isn't it natural ?” 

Dick. “Noend, And will your sister yell when 
she sees it?” 

Tulu. “Yell! Well, I guess. Smithy is so 
awfully silly. She'll make a perfect idiot of her- 
self, and when she’s quite through we'll say, 
* Why, it’s only chocolate!” 

Dick, “That's the idea! and I will add, ‘ You 
are the freshest thing I ever saw.’ That will 
erush her.” [ Voices outside. 

Tulu. “ Remember the cue : ‘ We're all ready.’” 

Dick. “Do it the first thing.” [Auns to camera. 

[ Hnter Blazonberrie and Petrolia (C.), Duch- 
ess and Jack (L.). 

Pet. “ Duchess, the curse begins to work. I 
have promised Mr. Chetwyn to sit for him until 
he gets a picture. Fancy! By-and-by I shall be 
known as—the plate-smasher.”’ 

Duchess. “Tam grieved that Dick should bore 
you, Miss Seersucker.” 

Jack. “My cousin jests. She is incapable of 
being serious about anything.” 

et. * Thanks.” 

Dick. “Some of her jokes go a long way.” 

Pet. “Yes; they came over three thousand 
miles with me.” 

Tulu. “* But other people can joke as well, even 
if they are young.” 

Pet. “Gracious! who pickled the party while 
I was out? Lord Blazonberrie, let us pose as two 
cherubim on the (ée-d-téte, and show the beauty 
of a sweet temper.” [ Goes to téte-a-téte ; sits. 

Blaz. (following). ‘Yes, teach ’em a lesson.” 

[Sits by her. 

Duchess (going to chair, R. F.). “ Mr. Ryder, 
will you join me ?” [ Sits. 

Jack (crossing to her). “With the greatest 
pleasure.” : 

[Sits glaring at Pet., who is flirting with 
3laz. 

Tulu. “Vil be in the background.” 

yey: behind Pet., pins mouse on her skirt. 
Dick. “ All veady ?” 
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Tulu. “We are all ready.” [ Winks to Dick. 

Dick. “ Very good. Jove! Miss Seersucker, is 
that a mouse crawling up your skirt ?” 

Pet. “ A mouse on me! Take it off! Quick!” 
(Jumps on téte-d-téle, screams.) “Do catch it! 
Oh! oly!” 

Blaz. (hunting on floor). 

Jack (rushing to Pet.). 
Pll get it.” 

Pet. “ Hurry! hurry! 
thing away!” 

Duchess (rising). “ Atrocious! Whata scene!” 

[Tulu and Dick laugh uproariously. 

Pet. “It touched my hand! Oh, Jack, why are 
you so slow ?” 

Blaz. “1 don’t see it.” [ Hunts under table. 

Jack, “ Ah, I’ve got you.” (Seizes mouse, holds 
it up.) “ Why, it’s only chocolate. See, Petrolia.” 

Zulu. “Only chocolate? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Dick. “Who's fresh now? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Pet. “Only chocolate? Duchess, pardon me, 
but I’ve such a horror of mice. Whose idea was 
it? Tulu!” 

Dick (promptly). “Tam the culprit, Miss Seer- 
sucker. I only intended a little fun—a little re- 
venge—” 

Pet. “ And had a great deal. 
one, Mr. Chetwyn. 
—always.” 


“T don’t see it.” 
“ Keep cool, Petrolia, 


Jack, take the horrid 


Then I owe you 
And I always pay my debts 


[ Tableau. ] 
Pet. Jack. 
Tulu, Blaz. 
Duchess. Dick. 
[ Curtain. ] 


ACT II. 


[Same scene, lamps lighted ; Duchess, Petrolia, 
and Tulu enter in evening dress. | 


Duchess. “‘So you have society in the States ? 
Amazing !” 

Tulu. “You bet we have society !” 

Pet. “Talu!” [ Goes to fire. 

Tulu. “ You can’t bulldoze me, Smithy. Be- 
sides, the Duchess spoke to me.” 

Duchess. “ Indeed I did not.” (Sits by table.) 
“Were you my child you would be in the school- 
room.” 

Tulu. “Thank goodness, I’m not your child.” 

[Flings herself on sofa, looks over picture-book. 

Duchess. “‘ Miss Seersucker, Dick tells me there 
is a truly correct and English style of living 
among your ‘Four Hundred’—not that I know 
what they are—but how do the rest of the fifty 
million live? For instance, how do you dine en 
Samille ?” 

Pet. (coming forward). ‘“ How do we dine? 
Well; 1 remember a dinner we gave Mr. Chetwyn 
Jast summer. First course, fried ham—” 

Duchess. “Very original. Was it served be- 
fore or after soup.” 

Zulu, “ The Seersuckers never get in the soup, 
Duchess.” 

Duchess. “ Never get in! Why, who does ?” 

Tulu. “ Blazonberrie is in it—” 

Pet. “Tulu! More slang, Duchess. 
the reverse of in the swim.” 

Tulu. “It does not. It means—” 

Pet. “Tulu!” (Very fast.) “ Next course, trout, 
olives, baked potatoes, jam, pickles, sardines, 
crackers, and fried coffee—at least, it was made 
in the frying-pan.” 

Duchess.“ Pray how was this served ?” 

et. ‘* A lu Russe, on tin pie-plates.” 

Duchess. “Did all these things go well to- 
gether ?” 

Pet. “ Everything goes in the Adirondacks.” 

Duchess. “ Ah, now I see. The Adirondacks 
are a suburb of New York city, are they not ?” 

Zulu, “ What jolly geography !” 

Pet. “Yes, Duchess.” 

Duchess. “ And this was before your father— 
er——hit oil.” 

Tulu. “ Hit oil! 
struck, Smithy.” 

Duchess. “1 see no differénce.” 

Pet. “Papa struck oil before I was born, 
Duchess; hence my idiotic name. Petroleam— 
Petrolia, See?” 

Duchess (condescendingly). ‘1 like your name 
exceedingly, Miss Seersucker ; it is so distinctive. 
Many daughters are named after their fathers’ 
professions in the States, are they not?” 

Pet. “ As there is not apt to be any daughter 
before there is a profession, they are.” 

Duchess. “ How interesting! Give me a few 
specimens.” 

et. (winks toTulu). “Certainly. There’s Julia 
Vanderbilt: father a carpenter named Vander, 
built; Jennie Rockafeller: mother a_ nurse, 
rocked many a feller; Jemima Hodson: father 
carried a hod ; Mary—er—well, so on; not to 
mention Gloviana, Sopiana, Drygoodsia, and 
Drugolia.” 

Tulu (aside). ‘‘Can’t she just reel them off.” 

Duchess. “\t is like the Norse formation of 
names. Peculiarly suited to a people without 
rank, traditions, or ancestors.” 

Pet, “ We were not incubated !” [ Rises. 

Duchess (soothingly). “No, no; but I under- 
stand grandfathers are best ignored in the States, 
and every one starts on the basis that the child 
is father of the man.” 

Pet. “Indeed we don’t. We are mighty proud 
of the men who made our blooming young re- 
public, and wouldn’t swap one of them for any 
number of your gone-to-seed aristocracy.” 

Duchess, *‘ Gone to seed!” [ Rises. 

Pet. (walking about). “Yes. Your great fam- 
ilies were built up by men of the people, men 
with brains, and are about to be extinguished by 
a set of vapid fops—” 

Duchess. “ Atrocious !” 

Tulu (throwing book on floor), “Go it, Smithy!” 

Pet. “ Yes; your family trees boast only with- 
ered sprouts—bargain-counter dukes, shop-worn 
earls, and mildewed lords, who follow their titles 
into the American market like tin kettles tied 
tw a dog’s tail.” 


It means 


Ha! ha! ha! She means 





Duchess (going to door). “Perhaps you would 
do well to reserve your scorn until one of these 
same titles is offered you, Miss Seersucker.” 

Tuln. “ Oh, rats! She’s refused six lords, 


Pet. “ Tulu!” 

Duchess. “1 cannot listen; I have recollected 
an important letter. Atrocious !”” { Brit (C.). 

Tulu (running to door). “And a baronet. 
So there!” 

Pet. (putting hand over her mouth). 
please be quiet.” 

Tulu. “ Well, you did.” 

Pet. (laughing). “Tulu, you never say such 
horrid things at home.” 

Tulu. “No more do you. 
bad example.” 

et. “IT know it. But it is such fun to see the 
Duchess’s eyes.” 

Tulu. “Isn't it? And it’s so dull here. I say, 
Petrolia, are you going to marry Blazonber- 
rie?” 

Pet. (sitting on téte-d-téte). “ What do you ad- 
vise ?”” 

Zulu, “I s’pose it would be fun to be Lady 
Blazonberrie now, and a duchess by-and-by, but 
Jack is nicer.” 

Pet. “I should think so!” 

Tulu. “ And Blazonberrie is as cross as a bear 
mornings. He swears at his valet. Mr. Dick is 
so much jollier; he ought to be a lord.” 

Pet. “ He is a nuisance, and I owe him one.” 

Tulu. “1 think he is perfectly sweet.” 

Pet. “He is very selfish. Just think, Tulu, he 
has never let you take one picture. Just as 
though you were a baby.” 

Tulu. “ Yes; and I know I could do it as well 
as he does.” 

Pet. “ You could not well do it worse.” (Draws 
her to her.) “ Wouldn’t it be fun to take one on 
the sly, dear?” 

Tulu. “ Dear! What do you want?” 

Pet. “Only a little revenge. He made me ap- 
pear a perfect fool, you know.” 

Tulu. “ Well, I’m in it.” 

et, “That’s a dear child.” (Hugs her.) “You 
know the camera is all ready for a flash-light pict- 
ure.” 

Zulu. “Yep.” 

Pet. “Very good. After coffee is served, and 
we have all gone to the music-room, you wait be- 
hind. Turn out the light. Hide behind the cur- 
tain with the bulb in your hand. I will send Mr. 
Chetwyn back for my handkerchief. The instant 
he is in the door, give a horrible groan and 
squeeze the bulb. You can’t miss him, and of 
course he will have his mouth open.” 

Tulu. “Vil groan so.” (Groans.) “ Wouldn’t 
that make your flesh just creep ?” 

et. “ Yes, indeed. And to-morrow you can 
have Saunders finish it quietly, and then show it 
to everybody.” 

Tulu. “Mr. Dick will be just hopping.” 

Jack (enters C.). “ Run away, Tulu, like a good 
child.” 

Tulu. “Pm not a child; I’m fifteen, and I 
don’t want to hear your old secret.” (Walks very 
slowly to door.) “’Tisn’t much of a secret. You're 
going to make love to Petrolia, like all the rest.” 


[ Exit (L.) 


“Tulu, 


You set me a very 


Pet. “ What is the matter, Jack ?” 
Jack. “You.” 
Pet. “ What have I did?” 
Jack. “Do be serious, Petrolia, I want to speak 
to you.” 
Pet. “Well, you seem to be talking.” 
Jack. “ You know what I mean.” 
et. “That is what Blazonberrie constantly 


Jack. “ Confound him !” 

Pet. “ Was it of this you wished to speak ?” 

Jack. “No.” (Waiks about.) “ Petrolia, it is, 
of course, not my affair, but I wish you would 
leave these insolent people, who regard you as a 
speculation and a curiosity. I am continually ir- 
ritated by the Duchess’s tone of patronage,” 

Pet. “ Are you? I enjoy our battles immense- 
ly, and her patronage does not injure me.” 

Jack, “1 think it does, Petrolia. I think that 
when a beautiful, accomplished, fascinating girl 
like you puts herself in the position of being ‘ sent 
on approval,’ as it were, she is injured.” 

Pet. “ But it is the other way. Blazonberrie 
is ‘on approval.’ And of course, Jack, no true 
American could reject a title.” 

Jack. “You could.” 

et. “Tam not sure.” (Rises.) “If papa buys 
me Blazonberrie, think how I can stamp on the 
women who have hesitated to receive ‘Old Bob's’ 
daughter.” [ Crosses to (R.). 

Jack ( following). “What have these women 
to do with your real happiness, Petrolia ?” 

Pet. “Not much. Oh, Jack, sometimes I wish 
papa had never made his fortune!” 

[They walk slowly to C., stand in front of 
téte-a-téte. 

Jack. “1 often wish that.” 

Pet. “Do you remember the larks we had at 
Cobbsville? The dances in the school-house, and 
the everlasting pink gingham gown I wore?” 

Jack. “ You never wear anything half so sweet 
now. One is afraid to touch you for fear of rum- 
pling some folds or biases.” 

Pet. “1 recollect one who was afraid te teach 
me then, Master Jack. Do you remember the 
night you kissed me behind the door, and I walked 
home on the fence, with you following in the 
moonlight, and wouldn’t speak to you ?” 

[ They sit on téle-a-téte. 

Jack. “Yes; and I remember calling with a 
basket of apples and an apology the next morn- 
ing, and you forgave me.” 

Pet. “Yes; and taught you to waltz out in the 
barn.” (Laughs.) “Oh, Jack! shall you ever for- 
get the quarrel we had because I said Tommy 
Hicks had a handsome nose ?” 

Jack. “No; nor how I flattened his handsome 
nose. Dear old days!” [Sighs. 

Pet. “ Dear, dear old days!” (Sighs.) “ What 





a pity that ‘youth’s sweet-scented manuscript 
must close,’ as Khayam says.” 

Jack. ““ Why need it? Petrolia, you have just 
said your happiest days were those in which vou 
had no money. And they were. Money brings 
cares, social obligations, heart - burnings in its 
train. It cannot buy happiness, or love such as 
I offer you. My love has never swerved since we 
were children playing together. I—” 

Pet. “ Well, Jack?” 

Jack (taking her hand). “ Petrolia, would you 
—oh, were it not for your-money I would tell you 
of the fond dreams I have had of a little home, 
where you should reign supreme. Were it not 
for that miserable fortune, I would offer you the 
devotion of a lifetime. But, pshaw!” (Rises, 
walks about.) “1 am poor, always shall be. Au- 
thorship brings no golden reward—and I am ab- 
surd with my talk of love. Love is for the rich 
nowadays.” 

et. “T am sorry, because then I never shall 
have any.” 

Jack. “You! Why, your fortune is my stum- 
bling block " 

et. “ Yes, now. But, you see, Jack, papa said 
—he said, you know—he said—” 

Jack (rushing to her). “Yes, Petrolia—he 

said—” 

et. ** He said if I was such—a—a darned fool 
as to prefer you to an English lord, I might mar 
ry you and live on love, for he’d never give me a 


Jack. “ And would you give it up for me?” 

et, “T—” 

Dick (outside). “ Tulu!” 

Jack, “ Chetwyn.” 

[Dick enters (C.). 

Pet. “Yes. Get rid of the tiresome boy, and 
Ill come back in ten minutes.” [ Exit (L.). 

Dick (coming forward). “ Hope I do not in- 
terrupt, Ryder.” 

Jack. “I thought you were in the billiard- 
room,” 

Dick (seating himself on desk). “T was, but I 
am detachable and peripatetic.” 

Jack. “Ah! very good, very good. Um—er— 
just excuse me a moment.” (Aside.) “I must 
find Petrolia.” | Brit (L.). 

Dick (imitating). “ Very good—um—er—just 
excuse me a moment. Now I wonder if ever I 
will be so tangled up over any girl. And to think 
they are dead spoons on each other, and I never 
knew it! ‘Get rid of that tiresome boy,’ says 
she, ‘and I'll be back in a moment.’ Werry well; 
you shall finish your proposal quite comfortable 
for all me.” (Jumps down from desk.) “ Jupiter! 
what a jolly row Aunt Hildegarde will kick up 
when she finds it out! I Wish I could have her 
in at the finish and take her picture.” (Zaughs.) 
“Tt’s too good to be lost, and part of it shall be 
a picture—not necessarily for publication, but to 
pay Miss Petrolia for culling me a tiresome boy.” 
(Moves camera so it takes in téte-d-téte.) “There! 
Of course they will sit on the téte-a-téte; that’s 
what they are made for—proposals. Ought to 
be called pop-cushions.” (Lays bulb in Sront of 
seat.) “There you are, convenient to Ryder’s 
foot. When he starts up, erying, ‘ Darling, I love 
you!’ he steps on my little friend, and a charm- 
ing picture is caught just as she tumbles into his 
arms—so.” (Falls on seat.) “I hope Ryder will 
have the decency to keep on his own side. I 
fancy it will be all right, for she’ll jump or wiggle 
—they all do—and skip back, with a coy shriek 
—so—and off goes the picture. If I were only a 
boy again I’d hide behind the curtain; as I can- 
not, I must trust to luck. Now for the light.” 
(Turns down tamp. Stage dark.) “Jove! where's 
the door? Ow! there I go again! Well, bones 
are cheap. Ah, here I am.” [ Exit (C.) 

Tulu (enters (L.), feeling her way). “ What ever 
is the matter? Oh, 1s’pose this is more of the 
Duchess’s economy. Oh no; Mr. Dick is going 
to take a picture. Well, he sha’n’t spoil my joke 
on him. Ill hide on the sofa, and interfere some- 
how. My! Gracious! Oh! Ah! I guess I 
broke my ankle that time.” (Hobdbles to sofa.) 
“T never was so bored. I never did see such a 
poky old house. I believe Mr. Dick is coming.” 

Blazonberrie (enters C.). “ What the dickens— 
Anybody here ?” 

Tulu. “Only me.” 

Blaz. “Who is ‘me’? Ah, Miss Seersucker ! 
I should know your charming voice anywhere.” 

Tulu, “Should you, really?” (Aside) “He 
takes me for Petrolia. What a lark!” 

Blaz. “ Why is it dark 2” 

Tulu, “ My head aches fearfully, so I turned the 
lights down, and am trying to compose myself.” 

blaz. “I’m no end sorry. May I talk to you? 
Where are you ?” 

Tulu. “On the sofa. 
over the chairs.” 

Blaz. (tumbling over chair). “Da—ahem! 
ahem! May I sit by you, Miss Seersucker ?” 

Tulu (laughing). “I guess so.” 

Blaz. “Your voice sounds like Tulu’s in the 
dark.” 

Tulu (giggling). “That’s queer.” 

jlaz, ‘Shall I turn up the light just a bit 2” 

Tulu. “No,no! My head is awful!” [G@roans, 

Blaz. “It’s too bad. Perhaps I bore you.” 

Tulu. “You could never bore me, Lord Blazon- 
berrie.” 

Blaz. “Do you mean that? You’re such a 
one for chaff, a fellow never knows.” 

Tulu. “Oh, I meant that.” 

Blaz. “Miss Seersucker—Petrolia! The—er 
—darkness gives me courage to say—what I 
have tried to ever since you came—only you have 
bluffed me off.” 

Tulu. “No, I didn’t.” 

Blaz. “But you seemed to. And a fellow 
loaded with debts and so forth has not got much 
to offer.” 

Tulu. “T have enough for two.” | Giggles. 

Blaz. “If you are making game of me, I am 
silent.” 


Don’t break your shins 


(Continued on page 246, Supplement.) 
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Fig. 4.—Back OF MORNING OR 
TRAVELLING CLOAK, Fria. 1. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON, 
VIL+CHEMISTRY OF NUTRITION. 
{\HIEF among the elements of food from 
\ which strength is derived, albumen is 
classed, It is composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, with traces of sulphur 
ind phosphorus, and is present in all animal 
and vegetable tissues. The substances called 
fibrine and caseine in flesh and vegetables are 
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classed as albuminous; the gluten of wheat 
is of the same nature. The albumen of ‘.csh 
constitutes over one-sixth part of its sub- 
stance; it is nutritious and digestible when 
boiled, but somewhat indigestible when im- 
properly fried. It is present in the part of 
blood that coagulates, and in cookery is fa- 
miliar as the scum that rises upon boiling 
soup; in this form it is digestible and nutri- 
tious, but at a temperature about the boiling 
point it becomes more or less indigestible. 

Vegetable albumen or caseine is largely 
found in pease and other pulse, in car- 
rots, turnips, cabbages, the juice of potatoes, 
and in oily nuts and the gluten of wheat. 
Our most familiar example is the white of 
egg, which coagulates at 140° Fahr., and re- 
mains insoluble; exposed to a temperature 
of 104° Fahr. it dries without losing its sol- 
ubility. Housewives may avail themselves 
of this fact to preserve any excess of whites 
of eggs by drying them upon earthen dishes, 
and then keeping the powder they form in 
air-tight tin cans. It can readily be dissc!ved 
again in a little’water, and, if of the natural 
consistency, can be beaten for cakes, etc. 

Three substances belonging to the nitroge- 
nous Class of food partake of the character of 
albumen—skin, bone, and cartilage or gristle. 
When properly combined with carbon and 
water, they certainly yield results similar to 
those accompanying the consumption of al- 
bumen; for instance, if they are thoroughly 
boiled with water and vegetables, they form 
a highly nutritious soup or stew; but there is 
still serious discussion as to the food value 
of pure gelatine uncombined with vegetables 
or cereals. 

The gelatine made from bones, skin, gristle, 
cartilage, tendons, and similar animal mat- 
ters must be more or less nutritious. In this 
connection Dr. Edward Smith’s experiments 
with bones as the basis for nourishing soups 
are significant. In short, the food value of 
gelatine depends entirely upon the substance 
from which it is manufactured, and the in- 
gredients with which it is combined in cook- 
ing. It certainly is an agreeable vehicle in 
cookery for invalids where some bulk is often 
needed, irrespective of nutrition. 

To return to albumen proper, that which 
is present in milk may be almost entirely re- 
moved by heating it in a shallow pan over a 
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Fig. 1.—MorNInG oR TRAVELLING CLOAK. 


Front.—-[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 2.—CosTuME WITH FEATHER 
FRINGE 


water bath, and constantly skimming 
off the film which rises to the surface; 
thus prepared it will be found much 
more digestible than when raw and 
cold. Another method of increasing 
the digestibility of milk is to add a 
table-spoonful of lime-water to each 
gobletful, or a few drops of dilute 
hydrochloric acid, stirring in each 
drop. Hot milk, with pepper and 
salt, is an excellent diet in dysentery. 
In using entire milk the Irish peas- 
ants generally boil it, ‘‘to escape fe- 
ver,” they say. Using milk asa diet 
in any disease, the fact should be re- 
membered that it becomes a mass of 


curd directly it is swallowed; this SN 
curdled mass is easy of digestion in . 
health, and the whey simultaneous- N 
ly formed is speedily absorbed, but \ 
the thirst is not quenched by drink- SS 


ing it. Some persons cannot digest 
milk under any condition. Cream is 
more difficult of digestion than milk, 
but it is an invaluable food in con- 
sumption and all wasting diseases. 
Oil and butter are equally important, 
but less digestible, especially when 
rancid or heated. 

Goat's milk is richer and stronger, 
but more digestible; the yield of a 
healthy goat is from one to four 
quarts a day, and both the animal and 
the milk are benefited when the crea- 
ture is stall fed. Sheep’s milk is 
richer still in nitrogen and carbon, 
thus having greater food value. 

Asses’ milk contains the least ca- 
seine and cream, is more digestible 
and slightly laxative, and contains a 
large percentage of sugar. Mares’ 
milk, from which koumiss is made 
in Tartary, contains so much sugar 
that when it is allowed to ferment, 
alcohol and carbonic-acid gas soon 
convert it into that effervescent drink 
which is such a useful aliment; it is 
much esteemed locally as a remedy 
for consumption. The artificial kou- 
miss, made by fermenting cow’s milk 
by the use of German yeast, is so di- 
gestible that it can be retained in dis- 
turbed conditions of the digestive 
organs. Personally it has been most 
useful in a severe case of gastritis. 
The color, flavor, and effect of milk 
can be influenced by the food of the 
animals that yield it; so absolutely is 
this the case that poison can thus be 
communicated to milk which is ex- 
posed to infected atmosphere from 
decayed animal or vegetable matter; 
so pronounced is this power of ab- 
sorption that ‘‘high” game soaked 
in milk overnight can be freed from 


taint, while the milk thus used be- _—— 


comes poisonous. Safety from all 
such infection can be insured by 
boiling milk. 

One of the most useful properties 
of milk is its capacity for nourishing 
invalids suffering from wasting dis- 
eases. Skim-milk has been found 
most useful in Bright’s disease and 
diabetes; the quantity per day is 
about two quarts, with sufficient curds to sat- 
isfy hunger, the palatability being increased 
by the addition of spice or wine allowed by 
the physician. 

Buttermilk loses some of its sugar and de- 
velops lactic acid, thus parting with a por- 
tion of its nurtriment. When the acidity 
reaches the proper point the solid matter is 
precipitated, and the entire compound thick- 
ens like jelly. It is in this form that it com- 
bines so well with potatoes. While skim- 
milk contains almost no fat, buttermilk fre 
quently holds globules of butter, and thus 
gains in nutriment. 

Entire milk, skim-milk, and buttermilk 
are all excellent foods for children, combined 
with bread, rice, or potatoes. Contrary to 
the opinion of many mothers, condensed 
milk is not a desirable diet for a child, for 
reasons which will be given later in this 
series. 

Whey is an excellent food adjunct, still re- 
taining the sugar of milk, lactic acid, and the 
salts in solution. It is a most nutritious 
drink, especially useful in inflammatory 
states. Naturally that made from entire 
new milk is best. 

In the sleeplessness arising from malnutri- 
tion milk is an invaluable aid and comfort. 
It should be made hot, either entire or with 
water, according to the patient’s preference, 
and drank as fast as possible in large sips. 
Few persons realize how often hunger causes 
sleeplessness. Let all sufferers try the reme- 
dy here offered, or even eat lightly of some 
digestible solid food before retiring, and 
when wakeful, especially just before dawn, 
when the system is most reduced and in need 
of nourishment. Headache and backache 
after a sleepless night and a sense of ex- 
haustion that disappears after breakfast in- 
dicate this lack of nutrition. 

The capacity for carrying poison referred 
to above is of such importance to every 
house-mother that the subject will be thor- 
oughly treated in another article; here we 
will only say that too great care cannot be 
taken of milk, cream, and butter after they 
are added to the family stores. None of 
them are safe unless they are enclosed in an 
air-tight jar or pipkin. 

Apropos of general cleanliness in the hand- 
ling of all food substances, it may be well 
to call attention to a point of neatness not 
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Fig. 3.—Spring CostumE.—Back.—[See Fig. 5.] 


always as well defined as necessary in the 
majority of families. It is in regard to the 
regular and frequent cleaning of the ice-box 
or refrigerator. Unless the most perfect of 
these admirable food receptacles is in use— 
the kind which precludes the possibility of 
dampness—the entire box, with all the mova 
ble slides and fixed covers, should be first 
washed with hot water containing borax or 
household ammonia, and then scalded with 
boiling water. In no other way can the sur- 
faces be kept free from deleterious germs 
and odors. 
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Fig. 5.—Front or Sprine Costume, Fie. 3. 
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Fig. 1.—A GIRL’S GINGHAM APRON.—[SEE PaGE 235. | 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Beana.—Mre. Herrick’s series of articles, “‘ What to 
Eat and how to Serve ft,” will shortly be isened in 
hook form. By glass curtains probably the Japanese 
portidres of strang glass beads are meant. 

Josernine M 
flower shape, or e else mounted on a metal st: and, would 
oy ys va a Mark 

ark napkins in one corner with e —- 
ere xi cieieas inch jong. Use larger initials for tab] 
cloths, and mark them at the middle of the end, or, it 
preferred, in the centre for a small cloth, aud in the 
centre of each square division of a long one. 

Twenty-one Y «ans Suusorinen.—The clasp is a for- 
eign novelty, which does not appear yet to be on sale 
in this country. We regret that we can give no fur- 
ther information, 

Cc. H.—Find hints for your grenadine dress in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 11. Make the gray wool 
with a coat- -basque by a design in Bazar No. 8, or that 

in No.9 ‘Che China silk should have a full pointed 
waist, and slightly paniered skirt, with velvet ribbon 
trimming. The dress with belted yoke waist shown 
on the first page of Bazar No. 6 is a good model for 
challis, Stripe the yoke, collar, and cuffs with narrow 
ribbon 

W asutneronta.—Get black camel’s-hair for a dress. 
Make it with a coat and clinging skirt, and have a 
pleated vest of black silk that has pink or blue flowers 
in it. Make the collar and cuffs of black velvet 

Mary K.—Black net dresses are still popularly worn, 
though grenadine is preferred by many. Wash dresses 
should be made to clear the ground. 

Unknown. —The “shirt suits” are like those worn 
last summer, with a shirt waist of plain flannel or wash 
silk, and a blazer and skirt of striped flannel. The 
ekirt is sewed to a vhort corselet that is laced at the 
top in front, on the sides, and in the back. Both sailor 
hats and caps will be worn again 

Jennix G. R.—Apply for information to the Train- 
ing School for Nurses, 424 East Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York city. 

Miss k. G.—For the desired information address the 
New York Dental College, corner Twenty-third Street 
and Second Avenue, New York city. 

B. -~We suggest that you advertise in the prom- 
inent ‘New York dailies and in the religious papers. 
You might also write for advice to the Young Wo- 
men's Christian Association of New York city. 

Miss E. C. W.—Get brown figured silk and gilt braid 
to trim your dress. Make it by the design fora “wool 
and silk gown ” on page 180 of Bazar No. 10 

L. E. } The bine reefer with gilt buttons will suit 
your daughter. Read the description of a bine Cham- 
béry dress for a boy of three years in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No.8. Gingham is preferred to sateen. 

. N. 8.—To remove creases sponge the satin with 
diluted alcohol, and press on the wrong side with a 
moderately hot iron 

Amateur Deess-maker.—Get black India silk with 
colored figures and trim with dotted lace, or that with 
bow-knot pattern. The velvet-spotted nets and those 
with small figures are used for dresses over satin 
rhadames or satin surah. The raffle of lace around 
the skirt and waist is a pretty trimming. 

M. 8. 8.—Write, requesting information of a work 
on photo-mechanical processes, to the New York Cam- 
era Club, 314 Fifth Avenue, New York city. 

Arrte Buiossom.—To prevent pimples give up eating 
butter and all rich food. If this does no good, consult 
n phyaic ian. Camphor ice used at night will make a 

rough skin amooth. 

A New Coxnnesronpent.—Your best plan will be to 
match your brown satin and make an entire skirt of 
it. Use all the brocade for making a coat by adding 
hip pieces to a pointed waist made of the basque. 
Add large sleeves of brocade. Have a vest of black 
net with a ruffle of lace down the middle. 

Anxious, J. L.—Address your inquiry about em- 
broidery silk to the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York city. 

Z. C.—Make your invitations informal, as only inti- 
mate friends should be invited. If the christening 
takes place in the morning, serve a pretty luncheon 
afterward ; if in the afternoon, prepare a dinner or a 
light tea for your guests. Do not bring the baby into 
the drawing-room until all the guests are assem! 
and send him back to the nursery soon after the cere- 
mony, for the excitement of seeing strangers will do 
him no good, 








MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 


To Lapies.—For the complexion and for light cuta- 
neous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the vase- 
line and cucumbers ; it whitens and perfames the skin, 
J. Simon, Paris; Park & Tivrorp, N. Y., Perfumers. 
Druggists, Fancy-Goods Stores.—{ Adv.} 








DO YOU WANT A CLEAR COMPLEXION ? 
Use Cornell's Benzoin ogy tic Soap. Sold every- 
where, 25 cents a cake.—[ Adv.) 





Kautipa, the new toilet- water of the Crown Per- 
fumery Co. “Something very delicious.”—Observer. 
—{Adv.]} 





Bornetr’s Fiavorme Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[{Adv.} 





ADVERTISI Ish ME NTS 


GOLD MEDAL, I PARIS, 1878. 






from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


7 Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





A scarlet cloth pin-cushion made in | 





HARPER’ 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. ef 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


ASK bi WOODWORTH'S 


PERFUMES 


mer BLUE LILIES 


AND 


PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 
PERMANENCE YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 

Te] Geme:h 4 

ALL DRUCCISTS 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
INC 25c. IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B WOODWORTH & SONS. 


S BAZAR. 





ONE ENJOYS 


Both the method and results when Syrup of 
Figs is taken; it is pleasant and refreshing to 
the taste, and acts gently yet promptly on the 
Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, cleanses the sys- 
tem effectually, — colds, headaches, and 


fevers, and cures habitual constipation. Syrup 
of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
dh pleasing to the taste and acceptable to 
the stomach, prompt in its action, and truly 
beneficial in its effects, Prepared only from 
the most healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it to all, and 
have made it the most popular remedy kriown. 
Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and $1.00 
bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable 
druggist who may not have it on hand will pro- 
cure it promptly for any one who wishes to try 
it. Do not accept any ‘substitute. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





ROCHESTER. NY 





LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





“The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


RAE’S siti: LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oi, 


y) 
Established 4 Rae 1836. 
< 


Leghorn, Tuscany, Italy. 


Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. L 
A. Hz AYES hed CO., Boston ; 


EGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES 


SPRAGUE W ARNER & CO., CHICAGO. 
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Lovett’s Early Strawberry. : 


defects as well as merits, gives 
prices and tells how to purchase, 
yy plant, prune and cultivate. 
free ; 


Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty 
J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 
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The earliest large, the largest 
early Strawberry. Unsur- 
“passed in quality; the most 
prolific of all. Fully described in 
=, Lovett’s Guide to Horti- 
culture. Also all good old 
and choice new varieties of 
Small and Orchard Fruit, 
Nut and Ornamental Trees 
and Plants, etc. It is a book 
of over 80 pages, finely printed 
and copiously illustrated. It states 
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satisfied ; with the prices paid; with the condit 


that care and skill can produce. OUR NE 


welcome. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO 





Succ ESS whF LOWERS 


Our customers’ Success is our Success; our prosperity depends on buyers being 
planting. Our ROSES, Popular Flowers, Bulbs and Seeds, are therefore the best 
of 24.00 varieties—classification original; helps the buyer—FREE. It will profit youto 


send a postal card for it to-day. Orders for asingle packet of Seed or 1,000 Roses equally 
Everything by mail post paid, safe arrival guaranteed to all Post Offices. 
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ion of orders on arrival ; with the results after 


W GUIDE, 124 pages, describes upwards 


+) 'Seclmen WEST GROVE, PA. 
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SCOTT'S FLOWERS 


Catal S10 any 
to any addres: 
12 Nuw Hsieh od ree * strong ae ‘for $1.00 
ie Papen ae and RaRE 
ay Winter BLoo 


SUSeae eae oe ROBERT SC 


ROSES, PLANTS, a ot SEEDS & BULBS 


Rare Our eeianiends NAMED 50c, 


FLOWER SEEDS $1.00 6 ERORLEBOS, PEARL TUBEROSES 25c. 





"& CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 30c, 
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GOWN AND HABIT MAKER. 


Redfern 


COAT, 
New Shape, 


$55. 
RIDING- 








210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sais 
q THE BEST FRENCH TONIC 








im Vin de Bugeaud 
(BUGEAUD'S WINE) » 

TONIC AND NUTRITIVE ; 
( Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 


Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 4 
( approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York 
UGEAUD'S WINE is recommended with 
confidence to all persons requiring a tonic treatment, > 
‘ whether to combat Anaemia, Chiorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote > 
speedy convalescence. It promptly ail surely relieves 3 
( and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whatever 
cause arising. - BUGEAUD'S WINE having an ® 
exquisite Laste, thus combining the useful and the agrreable, , 
‘ has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite 2 
€ Tonic of tie elegantes of French society and of all in * 
delicate health. Sold by all the principal chemists. 
ee 


‘Notable Compositor’s Work.” 








The Artist Printer of St. Louis, in 
every way one of the finest publica- 
tions of the trade, in speaking of 
‘‘Notable Compositor’s Work,’’ says 
ofthe Franklin Square Song Collection: 

“Another example of extraordinary com- 

sitor’s work we find in a series of song 
Sea ks published by the Harper & Brothers, 
of New York. So far six numbers have 
been issued, each containing 200 meritori- 
ous songs. Each song, with its music, is 
set in as neat, compact and readable shape 
as possible ; when a song does not fill the 
page, the balance of the space is filled with 
choice reading matter on musical topics, 
and here is where the compositor has done 
his best work. Each item or article ‘‘ ends 
even,’’ or about so; where it does not end 
flush with the end of the line, however, no 
larger quad than the em is used. There is 
no bad spacing whatever, and the general 
effect produced, in the absence of long 
quad lines, is most pleasing. It is quite 
encouraging to see such painstaking com- 
position as is here noted, and we hope in 
the future to see more work patterned after 
such fine examples.’’ 

Good books for Home ar for School. Two Hundred 
Songs and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, found in each 
. Paper, 50 cents; Boards, 60 cents; Cloth 
$100. First Four Numbers, (1, 2, 3 and 4). bound 


together in one handsome volume, of convenient 
size for use at Piano or Organ, Cloth, 


Order through any Bookseller or News. Agent, or 
by mail direct from the Publishers, addressing 


water & Brothers, New York. 











Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
© celebrate: and efoctnal Eng > h 
internal medicine. Propriet “ ator 
meen Victoria St., London, England, “Wholesale of 

. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St.,N. Vs 





PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 





STOU 


£.K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, 
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VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crueted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Corioura Remevies, consisting of Curtoura, the 
reat Skin Cure, Curtouna Soap, an exquisite Skin 
-urifier and Beautifier, and Curiouna Resoivent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children an of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now. Delayx are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are pe rmane nt. 

Sold everywhere. *rice, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by Potter beng and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ ow to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


az Baby's Skin and Scalp purified and beau- -@a 
zs tifled by Curiouna Soar. ““s 





matism relieved in one minute - the celebrated 
Curtorea Anti-Patn Prasten 


NAoenat) 


@: Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muscular Rhen- 
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LYONS SILES. 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 


Taffetas Glace, ‘Satin-Stripe Taffetas, 
Brocaded Silks and Satins. 

Diagonale Oudule, Faconne Chevron. 

Plain and Glace Gros de Tunis, White 
Faille Satin and Veloutine for Wed- 
ding Dress. 

Stripe and Plaid Veloutine, Black 
and Colored Brocaded Veloutine. 

Crepe de Chine, Grenadine, Gaze, for 
Reception and Ball Dress. 

Embroidered Gaze Robes. 


Proadway HA 9th dt. 
c 


NEW YORK CITY. 


WEw YORK 


@hoecolate School 


N°ll4 WEST 29 STREET 
Free 
Lessons 
Given 


Wednesday, 
and Friday 


AFTERNOONS, 
BETWEEN 3 AND 6 O'CLOCK, 





Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No ono using @ Chart or Square 
= compete with The McDowe jl 
rment Drafting Machine in Cut- 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 
Fitting Garments, Easy to Learn, 
Rapid to Use, Fits any Form, Fol- 
lows every Fashion. An Invention 
as Useful as the Sewing Machine, 
Free 80 days to test at yourown home 
Send for Iilustrated Circular. 












We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliabl> oo»? that 
their machine ia a rea 'y wonderful invention.— Exchange. 

The Favorite Fashion Journals, La Mode de Paria, 
Album des Modes, La Mode, and Reason, thev give the 
styles one month in advance of other books: have 
only reliable fashions; and contain practical lessons 
on making dresses, found only in these journals 


ETTEL’S VIENNA WALNUT CAKE, 


Delicious for Luncheons, 
Entertainments, 
Dessert, Etc. 

Well known throughout 
Europe. 

Must be seen and eaten to 
be appreciated by the most 

fastidious. 

Will keep perfectly 
fresh forover a month. 
Price $1.25, C. 0. D. 
JOHN W. ETTEL, Factory, 257 Spring St., N. ¥. 








A world-renowned remedy for the 
relief and cure of Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, Coughs, Asthina, and Bron- 
chitis. Exceedingly effective and 
not injurious. Sold only in boxes. 
Price, 25 cents. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Easter 
Toilettes. 





Dressmaking at home is one 
of the “social nuisances,” but a 
stylish wardrobe at half the cost 
is one of its compensations. Be- 
sides, you have an opportunity 
| of working out your own ideas, 
which the modiste either can’t 
or won't do. It is a great satis- 
faction to have a costume that 
is your own creation, that is un- 
| like any one else’s. But it is im- 
| possible to make a dress that 
will look just right and hang 
gracefully without the aid of 
Hall’s Bazar Form. 


Before commencing your Easter Gown, 
send money order for either Complete Form, 
$6.50; Skirt Form (Iron Standard), to which 
bust can be added, $3.50; or Skirt Form (Wood 
Standard), $3. 

When sending for Form or illustrated brochure 
—‘‘ More Dresses for Less Money” — please 
mention HARPER'S BAZAR. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
833 Broapway, N. Y. 











The Judie Corsef 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 

It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 


JUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through, 
SOLE OWNERS, 


SIMD SOL, Crawiord & SIMD SOL, 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, _— or Low Bust. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


BENGALINE NOVELTIES. 


In addition to a very large 
assortment of plain colored 
Bengalines, we have a va- 
viety of Novelties in this 
most popular silk-and-wool 
fabric. 

Black Bengalines with 
blocks outlined with or- 
ange, red, and other colors ; 
Bengaline in mode shades 
of two and three tone tint- 
ing, the latest Paris prodrc- 
tions. New Chevron and 
Ondule designs. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


BARGAINS. 


BLACK GOODS. 


40-inch Lupin’s Black Challies at..... 50c. 
Value, 65c. 
45-inch All- Wool Henriettas at....... 

Regular value, $1.20. 

40-inch Silk-Warp Henriettas at......$1.25 
Worth $1.50. 

4t-inch All- Wool Surah Serge at....... Tbe. 
Worth $1.00. 
19-inch Black Satin Rhadamne, !rilliant 

silk, durable for wear, our 75c. quality, at... 59e. 
24-inch Black Surah Silks, one of the 





greatest bargains of the season, worth S5c., at 59e. 
27-inch Black Shanghai Silks, fine qual- 

ity, beantiful finish, sheds all dust, cool for 

WERE, WOPER OE. GBS BG... 5 win ccc cs ces ecee 79¢c. 
19-inch Black Faille Francaise, pure 

silk, durable for wear, worth $1.25, at. - 98e. 
23-inch Black Armure mena pone silk, 

regular $1.50 quality, at............-csessees $1.19 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
48, 50, & 52 West 23d Sty MY. City 


1784 1891. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
aneggiiens 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Gluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


eee 





The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” 
It is the best made. 
are kept. 


Every Good 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 

circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 

The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio 
S0omre Ese An 


brand. 
For sale where fine goods 
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Because they are 





EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS 


Che Aemadatle Seatiges 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR ef. WASH FABRIC 


LOW IN PRICE, 


TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS 








Are Mane or tHe Purest anp Finest SILK 





B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


AND THE Best Quatity or AvstTRALIAN Woot. 


Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 


All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless 80 stamped they are not genuine. 
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All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohplrarl 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlMBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


trave * O)} Bleach” 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


MARK 


MARK. 


WENS OF ALLKINOS. 


TABLE & BED LINENS. 
TOWELS &TOWELLINGS. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. LAWNS &CAMBRIG 
ALL KINDS OF LINENS t08 NEEDLEWORK, 


DRAWN WORK & EMBROIDERY. 
A SUL ASSORTMENT OF THE FA/IOUS 


Old Sleacti Linens 
not 









EMBROIDERY: DOYLIES. TRAYCLOTHS. 
BUREAU &SIDE BOARD SCARFS ETC.. 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


LINEN so 
FOR wis 64866 
ec west 23" Sr. 
NEw YorRK 


“THE LINEN STORE: 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST: 
ESTABLISHED SS YEARS: 


yet 


FREE TO LADIES | 


AMODERN HYGIEAN. 


\ A BOOK CONTAINING ARTICLES ON 





SENSIBLE DRESSING, 
Nor RADICAL DRESS REFORM | x 
“By c aroline M, Dodson, M. D, of Phil: adel- 
phia, President of National Woman's He: aith | \ 


Association of America; 
“ M.D., of Kansas City: M: s. Annie Jenness- S 
“! Miller, of New York; and other eminent § 
\\ writers ape ‘le important, subject. N 


OSES TN 
DSOME PAMPHLET BOOK “NS 

ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAV! NG 

\ ‘BEAUTIFUL “WOMEN. 


er BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID, 
‘ ie OSTAL CARD REQUEST 


Oscar B. Moss, § 



































We . PIANOS 


OWNED F' 

TONE z DU RABI LITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. (6th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


JOSEP! GILLOTT’S. 


STEEL PENS. 
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RHYMES OF A NEW BOY. 
RY AN OLD BOY. 
I 
Inpeep, my boy, I'd give a full, nay, overflowing 
purse 
If you would seem to love your pa one-tenth as 
much as nurse. 
II 


You may never set the world on fire, 
Nor manage men as you do toys, 

Yet certain is thy doting sire 
That in the world you'll make a noise. 


II. 


I had a poem written for 
This place—'twas full of wit— 
But seek it not for evermore: 
The boy has swallowed it 
IV. 
At first I thonght you rather pink; 
Next white; but now, young feller, 
If one may judge by ear, I think 
You're verging on the yeller. 


as > 
2 Voel e Jlerner. 
*Qo- 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 











A CLOSE CALL, 


LEFT TO HIS FATE. 


Dasuaway. ** You know Wangle, who treated me 
80 badly; well, I got even with him the other night. 
I started to call on Miss Sandstone, and just as I was 
about to ring the bell I looked in through the window, 
and saw he was there, and that she was singing to him.” 

Cievexrton. “‘ And then you went in and sat on him.” 

Dasuaway. “No, 1 didn't. I went away and let her 
keep on singing.” 

Sanso. ‘* There is one thing that every woman likes 
to have a finger in.” 

Ropp. ** What’s that ?” 

Sanso. “ An engagement ring.” 


——@——__— 


“Tf your name is John Harkins, you must have your 
papa’s name.” 
“No; papa has his name yet. I guess mine must 
be an imitation one.” 
excasinendifjpesteenom 


Symratuizine Crrizen. “* That wooden leg of yours 
doesn’t seem to support you very well, my friend.” 

Vereran. “*No, not very well. The government 
allows me only thirty dollars a month pension for it.” 


Hl 
Hh 


CATCHING HIM. 
DEALER. “So THIs Is A TENIERS, EH? H’M! VERY FINE SPECIMEN; BUT—AH—I DON'T 
LIKE THE BACKGROUND,” 
ARTIST. “‘Don’r you, REALLY? WeLL, I THINK PERHAPS I COULD FIX THAT. IF I CAN'T, 
I'LL DO THE WHOLE THING OVER AGAIN.” 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 13. 


A LA CARTE. 


Mrs. Artstooracy Suytuex (looking over her mail). “I fancied those Blos- 
soms were awfully new, This proves it.” 

Exveanor (her daughter). ** Why, mamma?” 

Mrs. Smytuk. “ Oh, they've sent four cards to acknowledge mine—two of 
his and two of hers.” 

Eveanor,. ‘‘Oh, how funny! That makes Mrs. Blossom call upon papa.” 

Mrs. Smytux. “Of course. There should have been only three. I shall 
drop them immediately.” 

Evranor. “ By-the-way, Dr. Altarcloth wants us to call on his assistant’s 
wife. He says she is lovely.” 

Mrs. Suytur. “ Rector’s assistants are much more interesting without 
wives. However, to please the doctor, I'll enclose cards. And, Eleanor, 
those Vallandinghams from Boston are here.” 

Exvranor. * Oh, are they—those friends of the De Knickerbockers 2?” 

Mus. Suvrar. ‘Yes. They're at Blank Hotel. 1 must send cards at once, 
I wonder if their second daughter is married? I think so.” 

Exeanor (in dismay). ‘Oh, do try to recollect! It would never do to 
blunder with them. Let me see: for madame, yours, papa’s, and mine; for 
monsieur, papa’s; for mademoiselle, yours, papa’s, and mine again—that 
makes seven. And now is that other daughter married 2?” 

Mes. Smytur (musingly). ‘* What did I hear about her? Ah, yes, she is 
married, but divorcée.” 

Exveanor (with a little laugh of relief). ‘Oh, then papa can hardly be ex- 
pected to call upon her husband ; so for her there'll be yours, papa’s, and 


mine—ten in all.” 


card to-day, too.” 





terday ?” 


visiting list.” 


“Course I do. 


your own igloo? 


Mrs. Suytne. “ Yes, that’s right. 


Evranor (in mitigated sorrow), “ Poor mamma! How ple 
be! Four hundred cards already, and she only died yesterday ! 
Mare@arer H. Wesou, 


and it is near midnight. 


Exranor. ‘Isn't she dead yet? Why, she's been ill for months.” 

Mrs. Smytur. ‘Oh, it’s fully a year that I've been sending her a card 
once a month, We are old friends, you know.” 

Evranor. ‘Yes, ] know. How thoughtful you always are!” 

Mas. Smytur. “I try to be, my dear 
(To footman, as he enters.) **How many envelopes did you deliver yes- 


James. “* Seventy-three, ma’am.” 
Mrs. Suytur. “I shall have as many to-day. 
(To daughter, as James retires.) ** At this rate I shall soon be through my 


Enranor (at escritoire). ** But, mamma, I don’t believe there are more 
than three hundred cards here.” 

Mrs. Smuytue. “Is it povsible? 
and order a fresh thousand.” 


(Some years later.) 








—_—_ a 


Mrs. S—— (wife of wealthy dry-goods merchant paying a social call, ad- 
dresses the four-year-old son of the hose) : 

**Why don’t you ever come to see my little boy ?” 

*°*Cause I don’ know your little boy.” 

“ But yon know me.” 

“Well, guess I'll come some time, then; ‘cause I know your husband 
too. He's been here lots of times.” 

“You know Mr. S—— ?” 
Why, he brings us bundles in his w 
night. Won't go way, neither, ‘thout his book's signed.’ 


— 


Esquimau Faturr. “ Don't you think it is about time you meandered to 
Yon have courted my daughter enough for one spell.” 
Esquimav Lover. ‘* Why, I just called in to spend the evening.” 

Esquimau Fatuer. “I know; but you have been here about three months, 
1 think you had better trot away home, nd call 


again some other evening.” 





VERY DAMP 


CLIMATE 


DR. MERRIMAN. * YoU SHOULD GO TO A HIGH AND DRY CLIMATE, SIR, THE ATMOSPHERE 
DOWN HERE CONTAINS TOO MUCH MOISTURE FOR YOU TO EXPECT ANY BENEFIT FROM MED- 


ICAL TREATMENT.” 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 
They say enongh for one will always do 
For two. 
Alas! enough for two has barely done 
For one. 
— on 
“There's one thing I like about a trim, petite figure.” 
“ What's that ?” 
**So little of it goes to waist.” 
meneame 
“*Is that your handwriting, Ethel 2” 
Tes.” 
“Strange!” 
“What 2?” ? 
“That auch a pretty round little hand should write 
so large and angular a hand.” 


Spacer. “Now, my dear, I am prepared to work 
with some comfort. I have bought a fountain pen, 
and there is no danger of me putting my mucilage 
brash into the ink now.” 

Mrs. Spacer (ten minutes later). “Dear me! What 
is the matter? What are you kicking up such a row 
abont?” 

Spacer (savagely). “ L absent-mindedly dipped my 
new fountain pen into the mucilage bottle.” 

enneeaetinineemes 


Dasuaway. “ Hold on, those oranges are green as 
grass! You don’t mean to say that you wonld send 
me green oranges, do you?” 

Deaver (proudly). “Certainly not, sir. I thought 
you wanted them delivered by messenger boy.” 

aniaaeialierameees 

Sur. “ How do you expect me to pay much attention 
to you when you pay so much attention to other girls ?” 

In. ‘ Because if I did not pay so much attention to 
other girls you would not pay so munch attention to me.” 


apie 
Sanso. “The one delight of my life is making 
money.” 
Mrs. Sanso. “And the one delight of my life is 
spending money. How admirably mated we are!” 





HE WAS SO SURPRISED BY HIS OPPO- 
NENT’S STATEMENT THAT HE LOST HIS 
HEAD, AND 80 HE SAT DOWN, ADMITTING 
VIRTUALLY THAT HE HAD NOT A LEG TO 
STAND ON, 


I must send poor Helen Stafford a 


And now ring for James, please.” 


Come back in an honr. 


We must drive to Tiffany's this morning 


~d she would 


agon ‘most every 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


AN ANCIENT SUPERSTITION. 


N ages past men of learning, statesmen, 
and warriors believed fully in the pro- 
phetic power of sneezing, and its occurrence 
in seasons of uncertainty was eagerly looked 
for. If to the right the sneezer turned, all 
would go well; but if to the /eft, disaster and 
confusion of plans would follow. 

Aristotle, a learned gentleman, living long 
before the Christian era, of whom it has been 
written that he attained unparalleled distince- 
tion for scholarship, thoroughly believed in 
its mysterious influence, and wrote concern- 
ing it, that ‘‘to sneeze between noon and 
midnight heralded success, but if between 
night and noon ill-.luck would surely be ex- 
perienced.” From this patriarch of letters 
we learn that even in his day it was no new 
delusion with the sons of men, and traditions 
accepted by him and his peers affirmed that 
‘great respect was paid unto it, as the most 
manifest and most sensible operation of the 
hedd, that being regarded as the principal 
seat of the soul.” 

Of Xenophon, known both as a scholar 
and a soldier, it is recorded in history that 
‘‘ having ended a speech to his soldiers with 
these words, ‘We have many reasons to hope 
for preservation,’ the sudden sneezing of one 
of his men stirred the entire army to accept 
the omen as favorable.” 

The custom of giving thanks for sneezing 
originated long before the Christian era. 

In the twelfth century lived Eustathius, a 
man ‘‘ profoundly versed in ancient classic 
lore.” He too yielded to absolute belief in 
this old-time superstition. 

In his most valuable legacy to the world 
of letters, a commentary on Homer’s [liad 
and Odyssey, we find: 

“ Telemachus then sneezed aloud; 

Constrained, his nostril echoed through the crowd; 

The smiling queen the happy omen biessed— 

So may these impious fall, by fate opprest.”” 

—Odyssey, Book XVIIL. 
And Homer lived hundreds of years before 
the Christian era! 

It is said that when the King of Mesopo- 
tamia sneezes, acclamations are made in all 
parts of his dominion. 

In Siam ‘‘long life” is wished to persons 
who sneeze, and among Persians, if often re- 
peated,is regarded as a most auspicious event. 

The year 750 a.p. is usually reckoned the 
era of the custom of saying to one who hap- 
pened to sneeze, ‘‘God bless you.” 

In a seventeenth- century work may be 
found these lines: 

“Tt is an order when you sneeze, 

Good men will pray for you; 
Make him that doth so, for I thinke 

He is your friend most true.” 

According to Lancaster folk-lore, a good 
deal depends upon the day of the week in 
this matter of sneezing: 

“ Sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger; 

Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better ; 

Sneeze on a Friday, you'll sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on a Saturday, your sweetheart to-morrow; 

Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek, 

The devil will have you the rest of the week!” 


DISTINGUISHED ASTRONOMERS. 


OUR generations of the Cassini family 
have filled positions of honor as directors 
of the observatory at Paris. 

First on the list was Giovanni Domenico 
Cassini; he was a learned man, and was 
known as an astronomer, astrologist, and 
Professor of Astronomy at Bologna Univer- 
sity. He died at the ripe age of eighty-seven 
in 1712. 

Jacques Cassini followed his father in pro- 
fessional cares, and was greatly esteemed for 
learning and wisdom; his death occurred in 
1756. 

Cesar Francois Cassini, and later his son 
Jacques, in turn walked in the steps of their 
forefathers, the elder yielding up his cares 
and his life at the age of seventy, and the 
fourth and last when long past fourscore. 
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DON’T EXPERIMENT WITH THE 
FOOD. 


Goop health is too highly important to 
permit experiments to be made upon us with 
the new, cheaply made, crude, untried baking 
powders. Only baking powders thoroughly 
tested and proven by long, practical use to 
be perfectly pure, reliable, and wholesome 
must be permitted in our food. 

There is no experimenting when Royal 
Baking Powder is used. It has been the 
standard baking powder for over a quarter 
of a century, and its reputation is established 
as the finished, perfect leavening agent. It 
is always uniform, never fails in its work, 
makes food more paiatable and wholesome 


than it can be otherwise made, and, because | 
of its greater leavening power, as shown | 
by the government tests, 1s the most eco- | 


nomical of all the baking powders. 


The U.S. Gov't Chemist says: ‘ Roya. | 


BaktxG Powper is undoubtedly the purest 
and most reliable baking powder offered to 
the public.” The Canadian Gov't Chemist 
says: ‘Roya, Bakrnc Powber is pure, 23 
per cent. stronger, and far superior to all 
others.” ; 

If any one attempts to experiment upon 
you, or with your food, by sending you any 
substitute for Royal Baking Powder, send 
it back. 

COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS, 

Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen. Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga, Co., 
New York. 






“The Common-Sense chairs and 
eettees of Mr. Sinclair are not sur 
passed by any other class of goods, 
and parties furnishing country- 
houses and desiring Inexpensive, 
comfortable, and durable furniture 
will do well to write to Mr. F. A 
Sinclair, at Mottville, N. Y., for a 
copy of his hand-book, which con- 
tains illustrations of the various ar- 
ticles he manufactures,with a sched- 
ule of prices.”’-Seientific American. 


Ask your Furniture 
Dealer for Sinclair's 
Fireside Comfort for Two. Common-Sense Chairs. 
My address is stamped on all of my chairs; please 
find it before purchasing. F. A. SINCLAIR. 
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A STORY of real pluck and enterprise. How Jim 

worked against obstacles, early and late, as a 
newsboy, express boy and a dusiness boy, to earn 
sufficient money to pay for his Bicycle. Finely J/lus- 


Thes Story sent Free of Charge 


to any boy (or girl) who will send us the names and 
addresses of five other boys (or girls). 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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ing the NO NAME MAGA. 

ZINE, which never prints a 
dull line. Only $1.00 a year. Send One 
Dime for Sample Copy. Address 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


and Mothers, keep you Hus- 
bands and Sous at home by tak- 
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women are equally interested. It is a craze 
that should be encouraged, for a healthy body 
creates a healthy mind. 
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& gymnasium.” You surely can afford Zs 
fifteen or thirty minutes a day, and you need not go to a gymnasium, az 
or provide apparatus, unless you wish to: in fact, you may become Pe 
your own professors of gymnastics, and attain a beautiful form and WFP 

1ealth by an outlay of only 20 cents; forin S% 
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The Boys and Girls are all crazy on 
subject of physical culture, and men and 
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But,” say some, “we have no time; and, 
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| J of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 
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ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE=FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FIESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


E. Fougera & Co., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.¥. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
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tical and complete course of ** Physical Training,” 
by the well-known author and lecturer E. B. War- 
man, A.M., who is an acknowledged authority on 
the subject. This course gives clearly asystem of 
exercise that can be practiced at home, without any 
apparatus, and each movement is illustrated, and the 
\ special benefit to be derived from it fully explained, 
so that one may exercise intelligently to attain a 
desired result. If any particular part of the body 
needs strengthening or developing, the illustrations 
and descriptions indicate the proper movements to be 
practiced for the purpose; and the exercises recom- 
mended are suitable alike for men and boys, women and girls. Mothers, buy the 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 






EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
| J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 
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| ** The absence of all odor is the sweetest perfume.” 


THE ROYAL PERILLA. 
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April number for your daughters and sons, and you will certainly become inter- KM) | 
ested yourselves; your husbands will also, no doubt, join the Family C'ass. This 7r 
’ Mi '. . USS. ‘ f -odorant ‘de 0 
Of Pure Cod number also contains an article by Susanna W. Dodds, M.D., on “Thinness; its Ks A deodoran powde r for ¢ mpletely 


Causes and Cure”; “ How Art Students Live in New York”; ‘“ Mexico, Our Next 
Neighbor”; ‘All Kinds of Kites” (for the boys); ** Useful French Ways of Cook- 
ing Eggs”; ‘Grotesque Ways of Decorating Eggs for Easter”; **How to Grow 3 
Palms,” etc., etc., all handsomely illustrated; besides an elegant Water-Color 
(Easter Lily), that is worth framing. DemMorEstT’s FAMILY MAGAZINE is for sale by 

all newsdealers ; or, send 20 cents to the Publisher, > 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 15 East 14th St., New York. 
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SISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


destroying the odor caused by per- 


Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk. 

5 is a perfect 
Scott’s Emulsion snusion t 
is a wo Flesh Producer, It is the 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 
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THE GREAT EVE BEATTIFIER. 

Assures Instant Brilliancy, Beauty and 

‘ Strength to the Eye. 
Positive cure for Bloodshot, Red and Diseased Eyelids 
This absolutely harmless lotion, endorsed by the medi- 
cal profession, for sale at druggist’s and toilet bazaars. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. Oculist’s examination, pamphlet 
and sample free. Oculine Mfg Co , 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 






It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50e. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ag 
Nt than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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TULU. 
(Continued from page 239.) 

Tulu. “1 am hysterical, that’s all.” 

Blaz. * Well, then, to cut it short, will you be 
my wife?” 

Tulu. “1 don’t exactly know. The Duchess 
is a corker for a mother-in-law.” 

Blaz. “She will retire to her dower house.” 

Tulu, “That's so. It certainly would be slick 
to be Lady Blazonberrie.”’ 

Blaz. * Be what ?” 

Tulu. “Slick. Smooth, you know. Still, I 
hardly know what to say.” 

Blaz, “Are you engaged to Ryder ?” 

Zulu. “That's what gets me. 

Blaz. “ Don’t know !” 

Tidu. “No,” [ Rushes off L. ). 

Blaz. “Tsay! Look here, you know.” ( 7urns 
up light.) “Gone! Now is this American co- 
quetry or unadulterated idiocy? Don’t know 
whether she’s engaged or not! I will be obliged 
f she will find out, for my affairs are coming to 
. crisis, Smash is the word unless money comes 
from somewhere.” ( Walks up and down.) “ Going 
to smash for twenty thousand pounds, and over 
six times that amount over there ( points to safe) 
tied up by that beastly entail. The entail busi 
ness is played out. What’s this?” (Picks up 
amulet.) “ Rydev’s fetish. Let him hunt for it 
if he wants it.” (Throws amulet down.) “And 
he, with his priggish airs, stands between me 
aud two hundred thousand pounds sterling and a 
wife who thinks it would be slick—no, smoot— 
to be Lady Blazonberrie. Good Gad! what an 
ornament to the peerage! However, she’s a well- 
gilded pill, and I never heard her out before in 
such howling bad form as she was to-night.” 

Petrolia (enters C. E.). “Jack! Pardon me, 
Lord Blazonberrie; I thought my cousin was 
ere, Have you seen him?” 

Blaz. “No; he has not been here since you 
left. I have waited, and am waiting, for my an- 
«wer. How could you run away ?” 

Pet, “ How could I run away ?” 

[Comes forward. 

Blaz. “ Yes, and leave me in such—such—er 
—harroving uncertainty ?” 

Pet. ae 

Blaz. “ If it were not you, who was it ?” 

Pet, (bewildered). “If it were not I, who was 
it?” 

Blaz, (impatiently). “That is what I said.” 

et, “Ah, it is an English joke.” 

Blaz. “ More in the American style, I faney. 
First, you say it will be slick—smooth—to be 
Lady Blazonberrie; secondly, that you do not 
know whether you are engaged to Ryder or not. 
How do you explain that ?” 

Pet. “When did I say all this ?” 

Blaz. “ Not five minutes ago ; and, I say, how 
do you explain it?” 

Pet. “1 don’t. I can’t. Iam all in the dark.” 

Blaz, “ Well, you are a very different young 
lady in the dark, I assure you. I wish I had not 
turned up the light.” 

Pet. “Oh, I see! All this happened in the 
dark.” 

Blaz. “I should think you might recollect 
that.” 

Pet. (aside). *‘ This is Tulu’s mischief!” ( Aloud.) 
“You are making a vastly serious matter of 
this.” 

Blaz. “It is serious. I must know if you are 
engaged to Ryder.” 

Pet. “I deny your right to question me.” 

Blaz. “TI have a right to know if I am being 
misled.” 

Pet, “Tam not misleading you.” 

Blaz. (sitting by her). ‘‘Then you love me! 
You will be my wife!” 

Pet. “Do you love me, Lord Blazonberrie ?”’ 

[Jack appears in door (C.). 

Blaz. “I am not a sentimental fellow, but I 
think you are no end jolly, aud I want you to be 
my wife.” 

[Jack makes gesture of despair, disappears. 

et. “ Exactly. And were there no questions 

of settlements, I am the ideal wife you would se- 
lect to do the honors of your house ?” 

Blaz. “ Welli—I—” 

et. (rising). “ You answer yourself. You re- 
gard me as a creature quite outside the pale of 
civilization, a vulgar Philistine, bad form in every 
sense of the word, and only to be tolerated for 
the money I bring. Pardon me if I speak too 
frankly, but I do not think you offer me a fair 
equivalent.” 

Blaz, “Yet you seemed to like the prospect of 
being a duchess.” [ Rises, walks about, 

Pet. “1 own I was dazzled. There was a time 
when it seemed quite a splendid position, but 
now I realize it is a paltry affair.” 

Blaz. “1 see. Ryder steps between us.” 

Pet, “ He has nothing to do with the case.” 

Blaz. “1 heard nothing of this virtuous con- 
tempt for rank until he appeared, Well, I accept 
my defeat. He is a nice enough fellow, but I 
doubt if he is quite the hero you imagine him.” 

Pet. “He is at least incapable of the mean- 
ness of—of—” 

Blaz. “ Marrying for money? Don’t balk at 
the word. SoamI. I couldn’t marry you with- 
out it, but, believe me, Miss Seersucker, were you 
less fascinating than you are, even your fortune 
would not tempt me.” 

Pet. “Oh, Lord Blazonberrie, I hope you do 
not really care for me.” 

Blaz, “ Care !” 

Pet. “Say no more. Let us forget this wretch- 
ed scene. I do not love you, but I feel more real 
friendship for you than I could ever have fan- 
cied possible.” Gives him her hand. 

Blaz. (kissing her hand). ‘ Friendship is cold 
comfort, but I accept it. And I shall never give 
you up—never !” 

Pet, “Oh, I must not stay. Think no more of 
me, Lord Blazonberrie, I beg of you.” 

[ Zxit (L.). 


I don’t know.” 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Blaz. (coming down ¥.). “ That was a neat re- 
cover, I think. Why the dickens did I balk so 
over telling her I loved her, in the first place ? 
I fancy it was that scene in the dark, With that 
fresh in my mind I really could not tell her she 
was an ideal duchess. However, I patched it up 
neatly, She is full of sympathy for my love-lorn 
state, and that’s a distinct move. Now could I 
but overturn her little hero from his pedestal, 
she is mine. How to do it—that’s the question.” 

Robinson (enters (C.), handing him letter). “ A 
letter, my lord. Boy from the Blue Cow, waiting 
for a hanser,” 

Blaz. (tearing letter open). “ Rosenthal’s writ- 
ing! (Reads, crumples letter.) Confound it !” 

Rob. (aside ). “A dun.” 

Blaz. (writes note at desk, turns to Rob.). “ Here, 
give this to the boy. What are you staring at?” 

Rob, “ Nothing, my lord.” 

Blaz. “ You lie. You were staring at me.”’ 

Rob. “ Yes, my lord.” 

Blaz, “ Leave the room,” 

Rob. “Yes, my lord.” (Aside.) “ Hit was a 
dun.” [ Exit (C.). 

Blaz. (coming down ¥., reading letter). “* Let 
me call your lordship’s attention to the fact that 
your lordship’s bill for twenty thousand pounds 
comes due to-morrow, and must be taken up. 
Have spoken to my principal as you desired, and 
he says he can’t possibly renew even for one 
month. Shall remain at the inn until ten o'clock 
to-morrow, when, if I neither see nor hear from 
your lordship, will be obliged to come up to the 
eastle. Trusting your lordship will see the neces- 
sity of giving this your immediate attention, I re- 
main, your lordship’s humble servant, A. Rosen- 
thal, At the Blue Cow. December 20th.’” 
(Crushes the letter.) ‘“ Confound his smooth im- 
pudence! Come up here and make a scene, 
will he ? How the deuce can I raise twenty thou- 
sand pounds? Don’t he know that there’s not a 
Jew in London ready to advance me another 
sov.? And the Duke is drained dry. By Jove, 
there never was such an unfortunate fellow as I ? 
The smallest bet I can make on a horse breaks 
his wind or his leg; while anything large brings 
battle, murder, and sudden death to horse and 
jockey both. Then this chit of a girl gets up on 
her ear just as I counted on her fortune to mend 
my own, Were I engaged to her, Rosenthal 
would wait. But how to manage it, how to man- 
age it ?” [ Exit CL.) 

Jack (enters C.). “ Not here, of course. After 
the touching scene I interrupted, how could I ex- 
pect it? And yet I did. I did.” (Comes for- 
ward, sits, C.) “I should have known she could 
not refuse his title, but I loved her and believed 
in her. ‘ Do you lové me ?’ she asked, and doubt- 
less he swore he did. He’s just the style of fel- 
low women admire, handsome, duli, and soft in 
his manner. Latent strength, they call it, when it’s 
only repressed idiocy. Pshaw! I won't think 
of it. She shall never know how deep a wound 
she has inflicted. I will leave to-morrow; that 
I am resolved on.” 

Dick (enters L.). ( Aside.) “ He's here. Vl get 
the light, and send her.” (Aloud) “Are you 
asleep, Ryder ?” 

Jack (turning). “Ah, Chetwyn! I was wonder 
ing where everybody was.” 

Dick (sitting L. F.). “I say, what a jolly lot we 
are! all straying about like banshees except my 
revered aunt, who has retired with a—pain in 
her temper. That’s chronic with her. Maybe 
you have one yourself.” 

Jack. “No; I was meditating.” 

Dick. “It seems to take a good deal out of 
you. (WVinks.) Cheer up. She will be here di 
rectly.” 

Jack, “The Duchess ?” 

Dick, “Not much. Your charming cousin, 
Miss Seersucker. She asked me where you were, 
and I said in here, so, says she—er—* Run in and 
tell him I am coming,’ and I ran.” 

Jack (stiffly). “ You are most obliging.” 

Dick. “ Don’t mention it.’ (Aside, ** Now for 
the light.”) (Aloud.) “ What ails the light” 
(Fumbles with lamp.) “It seems to—ugh! ah! 
what a beast of a lamp!” 

Jack, “It burns well enough. You're turning 
it out.” 

Dick, “ Not a bit of it.” (Turns it out. Stage 
dark.) “Jove! what a fool of a lamp!” 

Jack. “1 knew you'd doit. I'll fetch a match.” 

Dick. “No, no! Miss Petrolia will miss you 
I'll feteh one. Where are you ?” 

Jack, “ Sitting on the (éle-d-téte.”’ 

Dick, “ That’s all right. I'll be back in an in- 
stant.” [ £xit (C.). 

Jack, “So she is coming to smooth me down 
again. For once she will find me inflexible.” 
(Pause.) “Why don’t that idiot of a boy come 
back?” (Pause.) “Well, I am soft! Master 
Dick is playing one of his charming jokes on me. 
I knew he was fooling about the lamp. I'll go 
to my room and pack, Where isthe door? Ah! 
here. So ends your joke, Master Dick.” 

[ Runs into Robinson, entering (C. E.). 

Rob, “ Beg parding.” 

Jack. “ No matter.” [ Goes off (C.) 

Rob. “That was the Hamerican. Wotheve: 
was ’e a-doing hall halone hin the dark ?” 

[ Lights lamp. Enter Petrolia and Tulu (L.) 

Pet. * Robinson, where is the Duchess ?” 

Rob. “’Er ladyship ’ave retired to er room, 
Miss Seersucker, hand begs you will hexcuse ’er 
for the rest of the hevening, has she is very much 
hindispoged.” 

Pet, “Is it anything serious, Robinson ?” 

Rob, “ Nothing serious, miss.”’ 

Tulu. “She's boiling mad, Petrolia.” 

Pe. “Tula!” 

Rob. “Do you require hanything, miss ?” 

Pe, “No. You may go.” 

[Robinson goes off (C.). 

Tulu, “You'll make a jolly duchess, Petrolia. 
You say ‘ You may go’ exactly like your mother- 
in-law. I’m glad she is ill; maybe she won’t get 
in such a jolly wax for nothing again.” 


Pet. “It is another bit of insolence.” 

Zulu. ** Who cares? Come on in the billiard- 
room; Dick and Biazonberrie are there, and I'll 
fetch Jack. Come on.” 

Pet. “Are you crazy, Tulu? We can’t stay 
down without our hostess and chaperon, and en- 
tertain a party of young men—at least, not in 
England.” 

Zulu. “ We can’t go to bed at ten o'clock.” 

Pet, ““ We must go up to my sitting-room and 
read. Come, Tulu, and we will leave as soon as 
we can possibly find an excuse.” 

Tulu. “ But my joke on Dick! Oh, Smithy !” 

Pet. “That will keep. Please come, Tulu.” 

Tulu. “ Well, you go, and I will follow.’ 

et. (laughing). “Sure nuff?” 

Tulu. “Sure ‘nuff. Skip, Smithy.” 

Pet. * Don’t be long.” Exit (C.). 

Tulu. “I sha’n't go until 1 have taken Mr. 
Dick’s picture. He will have to pass through 
here to the smoking-room.” (Arranges camera 
by tea table so it takes in C.E.) “There! that 
ought to get him.” (Picks up bulb.) “ Now for 
the light.” (Zurns out light. Stagedark.) “Vil 
get behind the table.” (Pause.) “ My, it’s awful 
hot here, and I’m getting sleepy. I wish Mr. 
Dick would hurry.” (Yawns.) “ Pm so—sleepy.” 

[ Pause. 

Blazonberrie (enters C.). “All dark again, So 
much the better. Jove! how my heart thumps! 
Iam only robbing myself. The jewels are mine 
—or will be—and the entail can go to the deuce.” 
(Soft music until end of scene.) “The Duchess 
never wears the thing, so it will not be missed; 
or if it is—Jdo not know the combination.” (Lights 
match, goes to desk.) “What did I step on?” 
(Stoops down.) “ Ryder’s amulet again, Stay 
there! Should the worst come, you are circum- 
stantial evidence.” (Lights match, turns handle 
of safe.) “ P-e-t-r-o-l-i-a, and out you come.” 

[ Jakes out Ranee’s necklace, replaces jewel- 
box, closes safe by light of matches, Goes 
to C. E.. 

Tulu (whispering). “Mr. Dick is here; now, 
then!” 

[ Squeezes bulb. Flash shows Blazonberrie by 
C.E., his hand raised, holding necklace. 

Blaz. “A light! Some one coming!” 

[ Rushes off. 

Tulu. “I forgot to groan.” [Goes to camera, 

[ Tableau. | 
(Tulu taking out plate.) 
[ Curtain. ] 
(The flash can be imitated by quickly uncovering 
white light in L. E., so it strikes full on Blazon- 
berrie.) 


ACT IIL. 


morning ; music. Curtain rises 
on Blazonberrie and Petrolia, Jack and Tula, 
dancing gavotte, or fancy dance ; Dick sitting 
on table (L.), playing on comb. They dance one 
measure, then music grows fainter, so they talk 
while dancing. | 
Dick. “ You will be belles of the ball, specially 
Tulu, who dances like a pantomime fairy.” 
Tulu, “Yes, I can dance. Jack, I wish you 
would not look so dismal.” 
Jack, “1m as jolly as a sand-boy. Here we 
go—forward, back, and round again.” 
blaz. “*Miss Seersucker, may we not know 
what character you take in the masquerade to- 
night ?” 
et. “That is a secret between the Duchess 
and I.” 
Dick. “T bet I know.” 
Tulu, “1 bet you don’t. Why, even I don’t.” 
Jack. “You might tell me, Petrolia; I shall 
not be here to-night.” 
Pet. “Not be here?” [ Stops daneing. 
Tulu, “Not be here? After rehearsing the 
dance, and getting your costume! Oh, Jack !”’ 
Dick. “It will spoil the whole thing.” 
Blaz, “Is not this rather sudden, Mr. Ryder ?” 
Jack. “You do not object, I suppose, Lord 
Blazonberrie ?” 
Blaz. “ Not at all.” 
Pet, “How mysterious !” 
[ Goes to Sire with Biaz. 
Dick (going to Jack), “I say, old fellow, you 
must not desert us.” 
Tulu (taking his hand), “ Please stay, Jack.” 
| Duchess enters (C.). 
Jack, “T must go, Tulu. Duty calls me.” 
Tulu, “ Then I think you are perfectly hateful. 
But I don’t eare! I’ve got something vo attend 
to— something important. Don’t you wish you 
knew, Master Dick ?” 
Dick, “I suppose you are going to wash your 
new puppy.” 
Tulu., “ A puppy is in it.” (Laughs.) “ Yow ll 
know in about ten minutes.” [Runs off (L.). 
Duchess (advancing). “ Did I hear you say you 
were going to leave us, Mr. Ryder?” 
Jack, “ I regret to say I must, Duchess.” 
Duchess. “* Must ?” 
Dick, “There’s thunder in the air 


[Same scene ; 


” 


Crosses (R.). 

Jack. “ Yes: business in London, some work 
overdue—in short, I must take the 11.10 mail up.” 

Duchess. “But your departure breaks up the 
party to the masquerade. I do not understand 
why you must do that. The mail is not here, no 
telegrams have arrived. It must be a mere ca- 
price.” 

Jack. “Call it so if you please, Duchess, but 
I cannot remain.” 

Duchess. “Very good.” (Turns her back.) 
“Miss Seersucker, Wiggins is ready for you, I 
will get the necklace, and we will try the effect.” 

Pet. “ Thanks, Duchess; I am quite ready.” 

plaz. ‘‘ What is the costume, mother ?” 

Duchess (going to safe). ‘Has not Miss Seer- 
sucker told you? She is to be the Ranee, and 
wear the necklace.” 

Blaz. “Wear the Ranee’s necklace! Jove! 
—er— what a jolly idea!” (Comes down F., 
Aside.) “It has come. It is now a toss up be- 
tween Ryder and me. One of us goes to the 


SUPPLEMENT. 


wall, and, by Jove! it shall not be me.” (Zo 
Pet.) “You could not have made a more becom- 
ing or, to me, a more flattering choice.” 

Pet. “Flattering! Why, I thought, on the 
contrary — al, I beg your pardon, Lord Blazon- 
berrie.” 

Jack. (aside). “It is evidently all settled. 1 
must take myself off. Duchess, I have the honor 
to thank you for your kind hospitality, and to 
wish you good-by.”’ 

Duchess. “ Pardon me for detaining you, but 
I have forgotten the combination, Usually I 
write the word in my note-book. This time I 
trusted to your memory.” 

Jack. “ Permit me to assist you.” [ Unlocks 
safe, hands Duchess jewel-box. She takes out tray, 
gives box back. 

Duchess. “One moment more. Will you hold 
this tray while I— Great heavens! I—oh! 
great heavens! What shall I do?” 

[AU rush to her. 

Pet. “Oh, what is the matter?” 

Duchess. ‘‘We ave robbed! Blazonberrie, the 
Ranee’s necklace is gone!” 

Jack, “The Ranee’s necklace ?” 

et. ‘* The Ranee’s necklace ?” 

Jack, “ Why, I saw you put it there myself.” 

Dick (examining tray). “Tt is gone, no deny- 
ing it.” 

Blaz. “Impossible! Diamonds do not exhale. 
There must be some mistake, some stupidity. 
Who knew the combination ?” 

Duchess. “ Why, only Mr. Ryder and I.” 

Jack, “ Yes, only the Duchess and myself.” 

Bilaz. (starts). “Only! Ah!” 

Dick. “ What ails you ?” 

Blaz. “ Nothing.” 

Jack, “ And I told no one.” 

Duchess. “ Nov 1.” 

Blaz. (starts again). “ Why, that looks— Oh, 
nonsense !”” 

Duchess. “Looks? Looks what? Why do 
you not finish your sentence?” (Pause.) “I in- 
sist.” 

Blaz. (affecting to lower his voice). ‘Do you 
not see? It is impossible, incredible! Iam host 
in my own house, not a detective.” 

Duchess, ““Not a detective, you mean ?”’ 

Blaz. (glancing at Ryder). That it is best to 
saynomore. The house of Toedmag can better 
afford to pocket its loss than to—” 

Dick. * Oh! By Jove! Blazonberrie, you don’t 
mean—”’ 

Jack (stepping forward). “ Perhaps Lord Bla- 
zonberrie will kindly explain what he does mean.” 

Blaz. (haughtily). “1 have said nothing, sir !” 

et. ** But vou look volumes,” 

Duchess. * Look! Well, he may. I see it all! 
No one but Mr. Ryder and myself knew the com- 
bination. He thought I should not wear the 
necklace. He asks me most particularly about 
it. He arranges to be called away by business 
just remembered ; and supposed tlie loss will not 
be discovered until he has made his escape. Mr. 
Ryder, give me my necklace! Blazonberrie, se 
cure the doors and summon the police.” 

Pet. “ Duchess, you dare to say—you mean ?”’ 

Blaz. “My dear Miss Seersucker, you will, I 
am sure, pardon the Duchess who is in a fearfully 
excited condition.” 

Tulu (outside Tilia Mr. Dick ! Mr. Dick !” 

Dick. “Ol, 1 sav, Miss Seersucker, shall I 
head off poor little Tulu? Send her off to Saun 


Pet. “ Yes, do. She is so excitable.” 

[ Exit Dick (C.). 

Jack, “ Since matters have come to this pass I 
demand an investigation.” 

et. (¢ asping her hands on his arm). “ Yes! 
We demand an investigation.” 

Blaz. (aside), “ Quite touching ; but I will make 
her change her note.” (A/oud.) “ Investigation, 
Mr. Ryder, is too formidable a word. But if you 
will permit me to forget that I am your host and 
ask—”’ 

Duchess, “Permit you! A thief is obliged to 
answer what questions you thoose.” 

+t. “Jack, don’t you speak a word 

Blaz. “\t is in his own interest, Miss Seer- 
sucker.” 

Juck, **Will you proceed with your questions, 
Lord Blazonberrie ?” 


” 


[Dick enters (C.) 

Blaz. “ The situation is novel. I hardly know 
how to begin.” 

Duchess. “Demand the keys of his trunk, if 
you will begin at the beginning.” 

Pet, “Abominable !” 

[ Goes to R. F. with Jack; sits by desk, Jack 
standing by her. Duchess sits, L, F.; Dick 
stands by fire. 

Blaz. (stands, C.). ‘“ There is certainly a mys- 
tery, but it may be easily shown that it does not 
involve Mr. Ryder.” (7o Jack.) “I think you have 
at no time been alone in this room, without wit- 
nesses, since the diamonds were placed in the 
safe.” 

Jack. (considering), ‘I cannot say that, Lord 
Blazonberrie.” 

Blaz. “Ah! May I ask at what hour you were 
alone here? You left Dick and myself in the 
dining-room half after nine, or thereabout.” 

Jack, “When T left you I came here and found 
Miss Seersucker, Cletwyn joined us, and I went 
for a stroll in the park.” 

Blaz, “And that lasted—” 

Duchess, “Any time he chooses to say. Why 
do you allow this adventurer to fabricate his 
story at his leisure ?” 

Blaz. “ This is hardly a scene for ladies, You 
and Miss Seersucker had best retire.” 

Duchess. “1 remain here.” 

Pet. “And I.” * 

Jack, “My stroll lasted twenty minutes or 
so. I returned, and found you with Miss Seer- 


Pet. “Ah, I see!” 
Jack, “—went out without disturbing you, 
came back about quarter past ten—” 
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Duchess (rising). “It would be in order now, 
Mr. Ryder, to explain what was the magnet that 
brought you here again and again.” 

Jack (taking no notice. She sits again). “ Chet- 
wyn joined me, turned out the light, asked me to 
wait, went off. Suspecting a practical joke, I 
went to my room, packed my trunk, smoked a 
cigar, and retired about twelve o'clock.” 

Blaz. “Then you were alone here in the dark 
how long ?” 

Jack. “ Possibly three minutes.” 

Duchess. “That is when he took the diamonds! 
This accounts for his haste to leave us.” 

%t. “A evime is not needed to explain that. 
I have felt the same desire myself. He mighit 
have been bored.” 

Duchess, “It isa clear case. There is no other 
explanation.” 

Blaz. “Oh, good gad! [ Walks up and down, 

Pet. (composedly), “ Pardon, Duchess, but Eng- 
lish women have been known to steal their own 
jewels, you know, when they or their sons have 
debts that cannot be acknowledged.” 

Duchess. “ You defend your accomplice with 
spirit, Miss Seersucker.” [ Rises. 

Pet. (springing up). “ My accomplice !” 

Jack (stepping forward). “ Accomplice ! 

Blaz. (coming between). “T will not—” 

Duchess (interrupting), “ Let him explain why, 
having received neither letter nor telegram, he 
breaks up the dance for which he has or 
his costume, and is suddenly called away by 
business, of which he must have known when 
he accepted my invitation.” Sits 

Pet. *“ Now, Jack.” tsi 

Jack. “I have nothing more to offer.” 

Blaz. “But surely, in consideration of the ex 
traordinary situation, something more definite— 
if there were something.” 

Jack. “There was, but it has no bearing on 
the case.” 

Blaz. “Still, it would serve vou better to give 








” 








it. 
Pet. (aside). “That was a stab. He wishes to 
convict.” 

Jack (steadily). ‘I have no more to offer.” 

Duchess. “1 insist that you send for the po- 
lice, Blazonberrie.” 

Blaz, “Have you any theory, Mr. Ryder, as to 
who besides yourself could have learned the com- 
bination ?” 

Dick. “1 say, Blazonberrie, don’t your ques- 
tions rather point one way?” 

Blaz. ** The answers do, perhaps, Dick.” 

Duchess. ‘Precisely! The answers do.’ 

et, (indignantly) “Oho!” 

Jack (contemplu yusly) “Theory! There area 





dozen. Some one may have listened behind the 
portiéres: some chance passer may have heard: 
the Duchess may have told some one—” 

Duchess. ** Who—I? When I could not re- 
member the word ?” 

Pet. “You may have told, Duchess, and for 
gotten that and the word all in the one motion.” 

Duchess, “Absurd !’ 

et. “It was a singular lapse of memory 

Looks like a ‘put-up job,’ as they say in the 
States.” 

Blaz: (hastily). “Did you see no one at all, 
meet no one, when you left it for the last time?” 

Jack. “ Why, yes, a servant—Robinson, I fan- 
cy—ran into me in the door,” 

Blaz. “ This was quarter past ten, I think you 
said.” [ Rings bell 

Jack. “* About that.” { Whispe rs to Pet 

Robinson (enters C.). * Did you ring, my lord ?” 

Blaz (silting on lele ad-téle). “Yes; we havea 
joke, a bet, which I think you can help us to de 
cide. Were you in this room last night?” 


Rob. “I were, my lord I brought your lord- 


ship a letter, hand later 1 fetehed a inessage to 
Miss Seersucker from the Duchess Lit was 
hall dark, hand I lighted hup 

jlaz, ** Was any one here ?” 

Rob, “LT run hinto some one hin the door 
Mr. Ryder, I think—cos ’e says, *urried lik No 
matter,’ wich your lordship hand Mr, Dick most 


generally says—”’ 
Blaz. ** Well?” 
Rob. “ Beg parding ! But wen a body gets 
hin vour ways you says—ahem!—Damn you!’ 
Blaz. “ What time was this?” 
Rob. “ Quarter to heleven. I wound the ’all 
clock d'rectly hafterwards,” 
Blaz. “Quarter to eleven. Um! Was the 
room quiet as usual this morning ?” 
Rob, * The camery was pulled hout, hand there 
was burnt matches by the desk, so the ’ouse-maid 


{ Hesitates 


she was sure hit was burglars—” 
[All exclaim “Oh!” 

Blaz. ‘Go on.” 

Rob. * But Saunders says Miss Tulu give’im a 
plate to finish hup this morning, so we suppoged 
heverything was hall right, hand Mr. Dick ’ad 
been taking a picture. I’ope nothing his wrong.” 

Blaz. “ Nothing. You may go.” 

Rob. (taking amulet Jrom “is pocket). is We 
found this little match-box like by the desk. His 
hit yours, my lord ?” [ Hands him amulet. 

Jack. “* My amulet !” 

Duchess. “ By the desk! Blazonberrie—” 

Blaz. “Carefui! Leave the room, Robinson.” 

Rob. “ Yes, my lord.” = (dside.) “ Whathever 
is going hon?” [ Exit (C.). 

Duchess. “ Proof positive! And matches burn- 
ed by the safe. Blazonberrie, send for the po- 
lice.” 

Jack. “I second the motion.” 

Pet. “Oh, Jack !” 

Blaz. “I cannot allow it.” 

Jack. “But I insist. This examination is a 
mere farce, and the circumstantial evidence proves 
nothing I wishto deny. I was alone here long 
enough to take the diamonds; I did lose my am- 
ulet: Idid know the combination. On the other 
hand, it has yet to be proved that there is not in 
this house one who also knew the combination, 
and had a stronger motive than I for taking the 
jewels.” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Duchess, “Twenty thousand pounds is motive 
enough,” 

Pet. “Americans rate their good name higher, 
Duchiess.” 

Duchess. “ How melodramatic !” 

Blaz. “Uthink I see a way out of the difficulty, 
if you will all leave me alone with Mr. Ryder.” 

Duchess. “T shall write the Duke a letter giv- 
ing all the facts, send it by messenger, and see if 
this delicate consideration for a thief meets his 
views.” [ £xit (C.). 

Dick (advancing). ‘Miss Seersucker, may I 
take you to the drawing-room ?” 

Pet, “ Yes. Courage, Jack !” 

[ Azit with Dick (L.). 

Blaz. (after a moment’s pause). “Mr. Ryder, 

though 1 deprecate the Duchess’s warmth, l— 
” 


Jack. “Share her sentiments. Well, the evi- 
dence is strong.” 

[Lights cigarette, sits by desk, facing Blazon- 
berrie, who walks about, stopping from time 
to time. 

Blaz. “1— 
place.” 

Jack, “‘ Were I youI should have me arrested,” 

Blaz. “I never was in such a dilemma.” 

Jack, “Cut the Gordian kuot; have me ar. 
rested.” 

Blaz. “ That is impossible, on Miss Seersucker’s 
account. Standing in the position I do to her— 
as—as her future husband—” 

Jack (quietly). “As her future husband ?” 

Blaz. * Yes. Tam placed in a most awkward 
position. I cannot prosecute so near a relative 
of ny fiancée ; either can I refuse to do so—my 
father could not—because these jewels are en- 
tailed, and belong not to us, but to the estate.” 

Jack, “I see. What next? Shall I remove 
the obstacle by hanging myself?” 
laz. “I do not understand your tone, Mr. 
; I am very far from jesting. What I 
would say is this: either give me the necklace, 
or else slip quietly away now, while the others 
are not here. I promise you, on my honor, you 
shall not be followed.” 

Jack. “Thanks. But how can you answer for 
that? The jewelsare entailed; very good; then 
it is the duty of the Duke, your father, to regain 
possession of them.” 

Blaz. “T tell you, you shall be safe—for Miss 
Seersucker’s sake. We go deeper into these 
things than Americans do, and the Toedmags 
would not care to record an alliance with a fel- 
on’s relative.” 

Jack. “And we Americans go deeper yet. We 
never take refuge behind a petticoat.” —_[JRises, 

Blaz. “Then you refuse either to give up the 
jewels or go?” 

Jack, “ The jewels I have not got to give, and 
I most decidedly refuse to run away and bear the 
burden of another’s crime.” 

Blaz. “ Whom do you suspect ?” 

Jack, “I will tell my counsel that.” 

Blaz. “Suppose I decline and my father de- 
clines to prosecute ?” 

Jack. * You cannot. Remember the entail.” 

Blaz, ‘It may be evaded in some way.” 

Jack. “Then I shall give myself up to the 
nearest mag strate.” 

Blaz. “Think of Miss Seersucker.” 

Jack, “ do, but fancy she sees little to choose 
between a convict and an unconvicted thief, so 
prefer proving I am neither.” 

Blaz. “T must see her. This must not be.” 
( Goes to door, L ) “ Miss Seersucker, may I speak 
with vou a moment?” 

Pet. (entering L.). “Speak with me? Certain- 
lv.” (Goes to Jack ; holds out her hand.) “ Jack !” 

Jack. “ Do not touch me!” (Crosses to door, 
L.) “Lord Blazonberrie, you will find me in 
ere.” [ Exit (L.). 
Pet. “ What is the matter?” 

Blaz. “ Your cousin is overwrought, Miss Seer 


By Jove! put yourself in my 

















SUCKE He is pl iying a desperate game, 

Pet. “ Desperate game! Then you believe him 
guilty ? 

Blaz. “TV have fought against the idea, but he 
tacitly admits it himself. For your sake I would 
never prosecute him; but I cannot hold back my 
family unless—unless—” 

Pet. “ Well, my lord ?” 

Blaz. ““Uniess you promise to marry me. 
Then, as cousin of my fiancée, he is safe.” 

Pet. “I see.” [ Walks about 

Blaz. ** Think of the position I am placed in, 
Forced to prosecute one who is not only near to 
you, but my friend and guest. Better lose a 
hundred thousand pounds, I say.” 

Tet. “And if I accept the condition, what 
next ?” 

Blaz, (going to ev), “ Persuade him to leave 
here at once. He shall not be followed. I swear 
it.” 

et. “You want Jack to run away ?” 

Blaz. “It is the only course. Urge it on him.” 

et. “* Have you suggested it to him?” 

az. “Yes; but he is determined to brazen it 
out. To vou he must listen.” 

Pet. ** Perhaps.” (Walks up and down ; stops 
in front of Blaz.) “Lord Blazonberrie, I accept 
your terms—” 

Blaz. (taking her hand), “My dear girl!” 

Pet. (releasing herself). “ Wait! I accept con- 
ditionally.” (With emphasis.) “On the day you 
convince me of Juck’s guilt, I promise to marry 
you.” 

Blaz, “Then it is settled. And you will urge 
him to go at once?” 

Pet, ‘‘Send him to me, if you please.” 

Blaz. (kissing her hand). ‘‘ You lift a load from 
my mind.” [ Exit (L.) 

Pet. (rubbing her hand). “Faugh! His kiss 
burns. What hypocrites we women are! Ilow- 
ever, itis but fair. I do not quite believe in his 
disinterested care for me, nor do I like it. Iam 
to get Jack out of his way,am 1? Well, we will 
see.” (Jack enters (L.). 

Pet, “Jack, I have a commission to execute. 
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Will you piease run away? Lord Blazonberrie 
most particularly requests it.” 

Jack. “I dare say. Petrolia, before we go any 
further, I must know if it is true you are to mar- 
ry Blazonberrie.” 

Pet. “Tam—” 

Jack, * Ah!” 

Pet. “ Wait! only on the day he convinces me 
of your guilt, and that will be—never!” 

Jack. “ My darling Petrolia!” [Hmbraces her. 

Pet. “ Wow could you doubt me, Jack ?” 

Jack. ‘‘I was distracted with jealousy, Then 
came the accusation.” 

Pet. “ Ah! the accusation! Jack, we must not 
waste time. You are innocent; then some one 
is guilty—some one in this house.” 

Jack, * \Wiiom do you suspect ?” 

Pet. “The Duchess, or Blazonberrie, or both.” 
(Checks off points on her fingers.) First pviut, 
the Duchess insists on telling you the combina- 
tion; second, she forgets it; third, Blazonberrie 
brings out all the evidence against you; fourth, 
refuses you the benefit of a trial; and fifth, uses 
every means in his power to induce you to run 
away.” 

Jack, “ Commend me to a woman’s imagina- 





+t. “And me toa man’s stupidity. But we 
must act, not talk. We will go to Blazouberrie, 
and again demand a trial.” 
Juck, “And if he refuses I shall give myself up 
to Sir Henry Thornton, the nearest magistrate.” 
Pet, “I will drive over with you.” 
Jack. “ No, no.” 
Pet. “ Yes, yes. Come, Jack, we must see Bla- 
zonberrie at once.” [ They go off (L.). 
Tulu (enters (C.), carrying proof of photo.). 
*There’s something queer going on, and [ can’t 
find out what it is. 1 thought it was fanny Mr. 
Dick took me to his den to help Saunder lie 
wanted to get me out of the way. I made Saun- 
ders finish up my picture, and it is awfully funny 
only no one will look at it.” (Sits on téle-d-léle ; 
looks at picture.) “Oh dear! I just wish some 
one would come; I’m dying to show it. Hateful 
things! always having secrets.” 
[ Lnter Blazonberrie (C.). 
Tulu (vunning to him). “Lord Blazonberrie, 
I’ve got an awfully good joke on you. See!” 
(Holds out picture. 
Blaz. (impatiently). “Don’t be a nuisance! 
Vhere is your sister ?” 





Zulu. “ Find her yourself.” (Blazonberrie goes 
of L.) “*Don’t be a nuisance!’ Indeed! I 
ama nuisance,am I! Well, they can keep their 
old secret. I’ve one of my own.” [ Luter Dick 

Zulu. “* Oh, Mr. Dick !” 

Puts picture be hind her 

Die kb * Holloa, Tulu!” [ Throws himself on sofa 

Tulu. “ Holloa yourself! I’m not a baby.” 

Dick. “Pardon my disrespect, Miss. I’m all 
out of sorts. Blue as indigo.” 

Tu/u. “ Does your poor head ache ?” 

Dick, “ Like thunder.” 

Tulu. “ Then Dll cologne it.” (Puts picture on 
table, takes scent bottle from her pocket, goes to 
Dick.) “ Put your head back.” [dubs his head. 

Dick. “ Yow ve a good sort, Tulu.” 

Tulu. “ Does it make you worse to talk? 

Dick. “No; but I can’t be larky.” 

Tulu. “ Of course not when you’re blue. I'm 
never blue myself, but I’m blaze.” 

Dick. “ What's that last word ?” 

Tulu. “Blaze. It’s French for sort of tired 
of things When I go to matinées I hardly ery 
abit. I’ve seen it all before, you know. Don’t 
you know French ?” 

Dick, “* Not as intimately as you do,” 

Zulu. “I guess you're chaffing. I say, Mr. 
Dick, you didn’t take a picture last night, did 
you?” 

Dick. “ No.” 

Zulu. “But you fixed the camera for one, 
didn’t you?” 

Dick, “* Yes, but my subject got away.” 

Zidu. “ Mine didn’t—at least, I caught anoth- 
er, and took a picture that’s a regular Jim dandy.” 

Dick. “ Didu’t I tell you not to meddle with 
my camera ?” [ Sits up. 

Tulu. “ Pat your head back.” (He doves so.) 
“T didn’t meddle at all. The machine was in or- 
der, so I just meant to snap you off for fun.” 

Dick. “ Well, you didn’t get me.” 

Zulu. “I got something better yet. The queer- 
est thing you ever did see. I'll show it to you, 
Just a little more cologne.” 

[ Tilts bottle over his head. 

Dick (jumping up). “Oh,my eve! Oh!” 

Zulu, “Ob, Pm so sorry! Til fetch some 
water.” [Runs to door (C.) 

Dick. “ Yow ll fetch nothing !” 

[ Jostles her in door, runs off, holding hand- 
kerchief to his eye. 

Tulu. “What an awful day I’m having!” 
(Feels her elbow.) “He nearly broke my arm, 
and didn’t even see the picture.” (Catches up 
picture.) ‘Oh dear, I wish I was home! I do.” 
( Flings herself on sofa.) “ Everybody is just per- 
fectly hateful !” [ Sods, 

[Enter Petrolia (L.). 

Pet, “Tulu in tears! Poor little thing, she 
has heard the news.” (Goes to her.) “ What is 
the matter, Tulu ?” [Aneels by sofa. 

Tulu. “ Mr. Dick wouldn’t look at my picture. 
I wish I was dead !” 

et. “Is that all? Tulu dear, I want you to 
go up stairs at once, and help Parker pack our 
boxes. We leave here to-day.” 

Tulu (sitting up). “Have you had a row with 
the Duchess, Smithy?” 

Pet, (sitting by her). “ Yes,” 

Tulu. “Then Vil stay and see the thing out 

et. “* Please go, like a dear girl.” A 

Tulu. “Tm not a dear girl. I’m a nuisance 
I want to be a nuisance. No one will oblige me 
by looking at my picture, and I won’t oblige any 


one.” 
Pet. “Tl look at the picture if you'll only go 
away.” [Holds out her hand. 
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Tulu, “It’s a joke—don’t grab it! There!” 
(Gives her photo.) Isn’t that capital? What 
do you s’pose he is doing? Saunders and I near- 
ly had a fit over it,” 

Pet. “1s Lord Blazor.berrie !” 

Tulu. “ Yes,and he’s hulding a necklace—see !”’ 

Pet, (springing up. Goes to light). “The 
Ranee’s necklace! Tulu, how did you get this 
picture ?” 

Tulu. “ Last night, I was waiting to get Mr. 
Dick, you know—” 

Pet. “ Yes; go on.” 

Tulu. “I turned out the light, crawled be- 
hind the table with the bulb in my hand, and 
went to sleep. Well-—” 

Pet. “ Do hurry, Tulu.” 

Tulu. “ Well, I dow’t know how long T slept 
—not long, I guess, Anyway, I waked up, 
and heard some one sneaking to the door. Of 
course I thought it was Dick, so I squeezed the 
bulb, and the flash went off,” 

Pet. “ Yes; and then ?” 

Zulu, “Then I pulled out the plate, wrapped 
it up in the cloth, and took it up to bed with 
me. And this morning when Saunders devel. 
oped it it was Blazonberrie, not Dick, Isn't it 
funny ?” 

Pet. “Funny? It’s adorable! 
Tulu, vou’ve saved us.” 

Tulu. “ What ever has got into you ? 

[ Enter Duchess, Blazonberri Land Dick (C ). 

Duchess. ** WW here is Mr. Ryder ? Did no one 
watch him?” . 

Pet. “I did, Duchess.” 

Blaz. * And he has gone %” 


(Kisses Tulu.) 



















duck. (enters L *T ain still here, Lord Bla- 
zonberrie, Have you any more evidence, Duch- 
ess?” 


Duchess. “ No Blazonberrie—” 
Pet. ‘““One moment, Duchess. Lord Blazon- 
berrie, I cry off from our bargain. So far from 


bei 





f convinced of my cousin’s guilt, I have proof 
itive of his innocence,” 

Duchess. “ Bavgain? What bargain 2 

Jack. “ Petrolial What is—” 

Duchess (inte rrupting) “The proofs first, if 
you please. 

Pet. “ You may not like them, Duchess. Lord 
Blazonberrie, what do you say?” 

Blaz. “ What have I to do with the matter? 

Pet, (holding out photo ta Dick) 
wyn, will you look at this picture, an 
who it is ?” 

Dick. (taking it) slazonberrie! Splendid! 
Perfect! Who took this?” 

Tulu (proudly) [ did. Thought I was go 
ing to spoil your camera if I touched it!” 

Pet. (earnestly). “Mr. Chetwyn, what does 
Lord Biazonberrie hold in his hand ?” 

Dick (looking). ‘The Ranee’s nec klace; no 
one could mistake that pendant. (Starts.) By 
Jove! when was this taken!” 











Tulu. Last nigiit, about eleve n o'¢ lock,” 

All. “ Eleven o'clock !” 

Tulu. Yep; eleven o'clock,” ( Laughs.) 

Blaz. (aside). “The flash! Oh, double-dyed 
fool!” é 

Jack. “Tulu! You took Lord Blazonberrie 
with the Ranee’s necklace in his hand at eleven 
o'clock last night?” 

Tulu, “ Yep, and never knew it—there’s wher 
the joke comes in. I was waiting for Mr. Dick in 
the dark, and was sleepy—it was awfully hot; I 
was behind the table there—so I dropped off in 
a little nap. Well, I had the bulb all reads 
waked up, heard some one in the room 
it was Mr. Dick, squeezed the bu!b, and never 
knew till this morning what I had got. Isn’t it 
grand? Mr. Dick never got anything half as 
good. Isn’t ita joke on him?” — . 

Dick, “It's a serious sort of joke on us all, 
Tula.” 

Duchess (seizing picture). “Tt is Blazonberrie | 
But it proves nothing 





It is an American trick.” 


Tulu. “Trick! 1 tell vou—” 
Pet. (interrupt nq) “Tulu, this is serious. 
Last night the Ranee’s necklace was stolen—” 





Tulu. “Stolen! Stolen here! Was I alone 
in the room with a real burglar? (Looks at 
Blaz.) Oh! Oh! Lord Blazonberri 
necklace. Petrolia, what have I d 

Jack. “Saved my reputation. 
me—” 

Pet. “ Yes, Tuln, they called Jack a thief !” 

Duchess. “And do still, It is a conspiracy.” 

Dick, “ Aunt Hildegarde, be reaso able.” 

Jack. “ Very good. I return to my first prop- 
Osition: order my arrest, : 

Blaz. “Stuff! Nonsense! I have been a 
fool, but know when the game is up. I over- 
heard the combination, and stole my own dia- 
monds. There, you have it 


had we 


accused 





We will say noth- 
ing, and you will say nothing, for we might still 
make it unpleasant for you, in spite of Tulu and 
her camera.” [ Goes over to fire. 

Duchess. “Wretched boy! he confesses his 
disgrace !” [ Sits (L. F) 

Dick (going to her). “Aunt Hildeg 
owe Mr. Ryder a most humble apology.” 

Duchess, “Not at all. It was but natural to 
think twenty thousand pounds a great tempta- 
tion to a man of his stamp.” 

[Fans herself violently. 

Tulu. “You're off about his * stamp,’ Duch- 
ess. Blazonberrie is a gentleman because he 
couldn’t help being born a Toedmag; but Jack 
is a gentleman because he likes to be. So 
there !” 

Pet. “Mv dear Tulu—” 

Tulu. “You can’t down me, Smithy. It’s the 
solid truth I’m giving her.” 

Jack (kissing her). ‘ You are a little trump.” 

Tulu. ** But I take a big trick, don’t I ¥” 

[ Zableau.] 
Petrolia. Dick Tulu. 

Duchess. Jack 

Rob (entering, C.). “The carriage waits, Miss 
Seersucker. 





arde, ye 











Blazonberrie. 


(Quick Curtain, ] 
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trated. I6mo, Cloth, $1.25. 

Old Mark Langston. A Tale of Duke’s 
Creek. By R. M. Jonyston. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 

Towards the Gulf. A Romance of Louisi- 
ana. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

Tony, the Maid. A Novelette. By Biancne 
Witiis Howarp. Illustrated by Cuaries §. 
Remnnart. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

A Magnificent Plebeian. A Novel. By 
Jutta MaGruper. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Youma. The Story of a West-Indian Slave. 
By Larcapio Hearn. Frontispiece by Howarp 
Pyik. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 

Chita. 


A Memory of Last Island. By Lar- 
capio Hearn. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 
A Humble Romance and Other Stories. 
By Mary E. Wirkins. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


A Strange Manuscript Found in a Cop- 
per Cylinder. A Romance. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Entailed Hat; or, Patty Cannon’s 
Times. A Romance. By GrorGe ALFRED 
Townsend (“Gath”). 16nfo, Cloth, $1.50; 
Paper, 50 cents. 
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